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Norway Under German Occupation 


By Grant Orson, Department of Commerce 


With the invasion of Norway by the Nazis, revolutionary 


changes have taken place in the Norse economic structure. 


Fish- 


ing and shipping, formerly well-developed industries, are declin- 


ing. 


Norway was first invaded by German 
forces on April 9, 1940. The National 
Council, the present self-styled governing 
body, was appointed by the German 
Reich Commissioner for Norway on Sep- 
tember 25 of that year. Following the 
appointment of this Council a definite 
economic program for Norway, involving 
the reconstruction of war damages, the 
improvement of highways, railways, in- 
dustries, agriculture, and the fishing 
fleet, together with increased utilization 
of water power was announced. 

As Norway in the past has depended 
on the earnings of a powerful merchant 
marine, the operations of the large whal- 
ing fleet, and the income from the prod- 
ucts of the sea and shore fisheries to off- 
set the meager domestic agricultural and 
industrial production, the present situa- 
tion is necessarily acute. The problem 
of fitting the country into a purely Eu- 
ropean framework has proved extremely 
difficult. 


Past Prosperity Dependent 
on World Contacts 


By means of the international activities 
already mentioned, especially the earn- 
ings of the merchant fleet, Norway had 
been able to maintain a relatively high 
standard of living and to support a per 
capita import trade among the highest 
in the world—far in excess of per capita 
commodity exports. The Norwegian 
merchant marine, generally ranked 
fourth in world tonnage, normally sup- 
ported approximately 4 percent of the 
population. At the time of the German 
invasion of Norway about five-sixths of 
Norway’s total commercial tonnage was 
reported to be in ports outside of Nor- 
way. At the present time these ships are 
Operated under the Royal Norwegian 
Government in London. 

International whaling in the past pro- 
vided employment for several thousand 
Norwegians. Earnings of the vessels and 
seamen constituted a considerable part 
of the national income. 

The chief commodity export resources 
Were the products of fisheries, but even 
these depended to a great extent on free 


access to other than Norwegian coastal 
waters. 


Domestic Resources Small 


The loss of earnings from these activi- 
ties greatly complicates the problems of 
reorganization of Norwegian economic 
life under German occupation. The 
land area of Norway is 119,148 square 
miles, and the estimated population at 
the end of 1938 was only 2,921,000. 
Owing to the mountainous topography 
and high latitude of much of the coun- 
try, the cultivated area is only about 
2,100,000 acres with 466,000 acres addi- 
tional in permanent meadow. The coun- 
try has never been self-sufficient in foods 
or feedstuffs. Imported in large quanti- 
ties were: Wheat, rye, corn, barley, rice, 
sugar, oilseeds, and meats. Production 
of potatoes and oats approximated do- 
mestic requirements. 

In addition to fish, of which there was 
a huge net export of 550,511,000 pounds 
in 1938, there was a moderate export ex- 
cess in a few other food products, espe- 
cially butter, cheese, and margarine. 
The extensive forests of Norway consti- 
tute the principal natural resource. Ex- 
ports of both lumber and wood pulp have 
been large. 

Subsoil resources comprise primarily 
iron ore, sulfur, pyrites, and nickel and 
copper ore, but there is a dearth of min- 
eral fuels. An outstanding asset is the 
abundance of hydroelectric power, which 
has been the basis of the aluminum in- 
dustry (the crude bauxite is imported), 
the ferro-alloy industry, and the exten- 
sive output of Norway saltpeter. 


Political Changes Precede 
Economic Program 


Following the invasion of Norway and 
the subsequent flight of the King and 
Cabinet, the Supreme Court set up the 
Administrative Council as a nonpolitical 
civil administration. Under the German 


occupatio’: authorities, the Administra-- 


tive Council concentrated its energies on 
meeting conditions resulting from active 
military operations in the country, sta- 
bilizing prices, and insuring adequate 


New industrial development and expansion is almost wholly 
dependent upon its usefulness to Germany. 


Meanwhile, Norway 
suffers the pinch. 


supplies for both population and indus- 
try rather than introducing any drastic 
changes in the political and ecOnomic 
systems. 

The work of the Administrative Coun- 
cil was brought to a close on September 
25, 1940, when the German Reich Com- 
missioner for Norway appointed the 
National Council (Riksraad) to exercise 
civil authority under his supervision. 
This may be said to mark the formal in- 
troduction of the national Socialist 
system into Norway. On the same day 
(September 25, 1940) the Reich Commis- 
sioner also Officially declared the King 
and Royal House deposed, the emigrated 
Nygaardsvold (constitutional) Govern- 
ment abolished, the administrative coun- 
cil dissolved, and all political parties ex- 
cept the “Nasjonal Samling” disbanded. 

Among the decrees promulgated by 
this new administration (greatly extend- 
ing the controls introduced in September 
1939) were: (1) Rigid regulations gov- 
erning the distribution of labor, placing 
both employer and employee under 
strict Government control; (2) a re- 
vision of the compulsory unemployment 
insurance law; the establishment of 
a clearing institute; (3) tightening of 
the price controls; (4) the extension of 
rationing of foodstuffs, mineral oils, and 
industrial supplies; (5) the regulation of 
production; (6) the increase and exten- 
sion of the general sales tax; (7) re- 
strictions of corporation dividends; and 
(8) a limitation on directors’ hono- 
rariums. Plans were announced also for 
the organization of obligatory labor and 
youth service. 


Recovery Follows Cessation of 
Hostilities 


Uncertainty and confusion prevailed 
during the period of active military oper- 
ations ending on June 10, 1940. The 
situation was complicated by conflicts of 
authority, the presence of some 150,000 
German troops, the complete cessation of 
overseas trade, disrupted communica- 
tions, and efforts to cOnserve food and 
supplies. With the waning of the mili- 
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tary struggle, however, conditions grad- 
ually became stable and by the middle of 
June domestic business had assumed a 
nearly normal aspect. 

Material damages are reported to have 
been comparatively small. In some of 
the smaller towns private property losses 
were extensive, but industrial plants ap- 
pear to have escaped almost unharmed. 
Public-property damages, principally to 
transportation and communication fa- 
cilities, are estimated at around 70,000,000 
Norwegian crowns. 

Bridges destroyed are said to have been 
rapidly rebuilt with the aid of the Ger- 
man military forces, but the rebuilding 
of private property progressed more 
slowly. The demand for reconstruction 
material provided activity for the Nor- 
wegian lumber industry and helped re- 
lieve unemployment. In many places, 
particularly Narvik, it was necessary to 
draw on Swedish sources for reconstruc- 
tion material. 


Foreign Trade Dominated by 
Germany 


The foreign trade of Norway is cOm- 
pletely dominated by Germany. The in- 
ternational exchange of goods, which in 
normal times was largely on a free ex- 
change basis, is now conducted entirely 
under the German clearing system. The 
loss of overseas export markets does not 
present nearly so serious an immediate 
problem as the loss of overseas sources of 
supply. Germany and the other Euro- 
pean countries within the continental 
blockade can increase their purchases of 
Norwegian exports but are unable to 
satisfy Norway’s requirements in grain 
and feedstuffs, which have amounted to 
between two-thirds and three-fourths of 
the annual consumption. 

According to German and continental 
sources, Germany has taken increased 
quantities of Norwegian fish products, 
wood pulp, paper, lumber, and mineral 
products. In return Germany is to pro- 
vide coal, artificial textile materials, ma- 
chinery, chemical products, and electro- 
technical articles. Agreements have been 
concluded with several other countries 
within the blockade, all of them being on 
a clearing basis and for a limited period, 
the most important being those with 
Denmark and Sweden. 


Imports Low—Still Exceed 
Exports 


The import excess in foreign trade in 
merchandise has become much smaller 
than normal, owing to the heavier de- 
cline in imports than in exports. With 
all trade now on a clearing basis however, 
a payment problem has arisen that was 
practically nonexistent in normal times. 

Trade in May and June 1940 was espe- 
cially small and, despite subsequent re- 
covery, remains far below normal. A 
fairly large proportion of the rise in im- 
port values is due to higher prices rather 
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than to a larger volume. Since October 
1940 there has been no appreciable gain 
in exports and the problem of effecting a 
balance between imports and exports 
does not seem to be approaching solu- 
tion. Employment for vessels remaining 
within the blockade has been hampered 
by a shortage of fuel oil. 


Public Works Provide 
Employment 


Since the occupation considerable ef- 
fort has been expended on highway con- 
struction in Norway which has given em- 
ployment to a little over 32,000 Nor- 
wegians and several thousand Germans. 
It is understood that these highways are 
built along the lines of the motor high- 
ways of Germany. Equipment for build- 
ing, as well as for maintaining the high- 
ways during the winter season is being 
brought in from Germany. 


The Reich Commissioner has com- 
mented on the need for increased electri- 
fication of Norwegian railroads. Only 
about 10 percent had been electrified up 
to 1940. Some of this work has already 
been completed and a number of narrow- 
gage rail lines have been rebuilt for 
standard-gage traffic. 

Traffic on the railways has increased 
since the tightening of the blockade, 
principally because of shortage of gaso- 
line for the operation of motor trucks. 
The Norwegian railways have ordered 
several hundred additional freight cars 
and some locomotives. A number of Ger- 
man freight locomotives are said to have 
been loaned te the Norwegian State Rail- 
way. 

Extensive military building projects, 
undertaken by the German military 
forces throughout Norway since the occu- 
pation, are cited as a temporary contrib- 
uting factor in keeping down unemploy- 
ment. German sources refer to the army 
as the largest employer in Norway. Pri- 
vate construction, on the other hand, has 
been limited both by regulation and com- 
pulsory control of building materials. 


Adjustments to New European 
Alignment 


Several of the recent steps taken to in- 
crease Norwegian production capacity 
have in view the country’s development 
as a source of supply for Germany and 
the adaptation of Norway to a European 
economy by freeing it to the greatest ex- 
tent possible from dependence on raw 
materials and foodstuffs from countries 
outside of Europe. In minerals, water 
power, and fisheries the former motive is 
predominant, and in industry and agri- 
culture, the latter motive. 


Mineral and Metal Production 
Stimulated 


A new company, known as the Nord- 
ische Aluminum A. G., with a capital of 
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20,000,000 marks was recently organigeg 
in Berlin for the announced purpose of 
developing the production of aluminum 
and alloys in Norway. The aluminum 
industry of Norway was financed largely 
by British and American interests 
Total productive capacity of the industry 
has been placed at about 40,000 metric 
tons annually, but it is said that the 
power resources of the various companies 
permit this production to be tripled or 
quadrupled. German occupation ay. 
thorities state that Norwegian aluminum 
production is exceeding its former peace. 
time rates. It is reported that a native 
product “labradorite” is being used in the 
manufacture of aluminum instead of the 
imported bauxite. 

Increased exploitation of pyrites, cop. 
per, molybdenite, and ferro-alloys is also 
receiving considerable attention. 


Hydroelectric Expansion 
Planned 


Water-power resources occupy a lead- 
ing position in German plans for Nor- 
way. Early last fall the Reich Commis- 
sioner appointed a committee of German 
and Norwegian experts to consider meth- 
ods for efficient exploitation of Nor- 
wegian water power. Included in the 
study were the expansion of the electro- 
chemical and electrometallurgical indus- 
tries, as well as the possible transmission 
of electric current to Germany. Con- 
struction work designed to increase elec- 
tric-power production has been under- 
taken at both State and private water- 
power stations. 

The great German chemical industry 
I. G. Farbenindustrie also intends par- 
ticipation in Norwegian electrical-power 
development and _ recently acquired 
rights in Norwegian power company A/S 
Aura formerly held by English capital. 


Adaptation of Industry 


Norway has developed a diversified 
modern industry using both natural re- 
sources and imported raw materials. 
Industrial activity (including processing) 
has furnished a livelihood for 27 percent 
of the population and three-fourths of 
the country’s exports. In 1937 simply 
transformed goods accounted for 486 
percent of the total exports and more 
elaborately transformed goods for 252 
percent. 

Changes necessitated by loss of foreign 
raw materials and supplies: Production 
of paper yarn, rope, and cellulose wad- 
ding in textile plants formerly using im- 
ported materials; manufacture of paper 
towels, napkins, and table cloths instead 
of textile goods; cellulose fodder output 
to eke out animal foodstuffs; use of sub- 
stitutes for tin containers, and fish oils 
for olive oil in the fish-canning industry; 
production of charcoal for motor gas 
generators to replace imported gasoline; 
use of zinc alloys instead of copper and 
copper alloys. 

(Continued on p. 8) 
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Britain Unities Transport Administration 


By Avpertr E. Sanverson, Department of Commerce 


Britain has combined the administration of inland and oversea 


transport. 


The purpose of the combination was to give full 


effect to the conception of shipping and inland transport as one 
continuous operation under war conditions. 


Reorganization of the work of the 
Ministry of Transport and the Ministry 
of Shipping, following the decision to 
merge these departments under the name 
of “Ministry of War Transport,” has now 
been completed. (See Foreign Com- 
merce WEEKLY, May 10 and June 21). 

In determining the form of the com- 
pined organization the object has been 
to give full effect to the conception of 
shipping and inland transport as one 
continuous operation under war condi- 
tions. The Director General (Sir Cyril 
Hurcomb) is assisted in the administra- 
tive control of the Ministry by three 
Deputy Directors General (Sir Julian 
Foley and Mr. T. G. Jenkins for Ship- 
ping, and Mr. R. H. Hill for Inland Trans- 
port), whose functions are divided for ad- 
ministrative purposes into four groups. 
Broadly speaking, these are: 

(1) Servicing of ships and general ad- 
ministration of the Merchant Navy; 

(2) Use and operation of ships; 

(3) Inland transport; and 

(4) General programs. * 

Group No. 1 includes the branch con- 
cerned with sea transport for the Serv- 
ices—Army, Navy, and Royal Air Force. 

The reorganization of the two Minis- 
tries into one has been a tremendous 
task, and many incidental changes have 
had to be made in organization. It may 
be recalled that the war had been in 
operation 2 months before the Ministry 
of Shipping was formed, and this was 
done mainly by turning the Mercantile 
Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade into a Ministry of Shipping. Dur- 
ing the early period of the war of 1914-18 
there was a Transport Department of 
the Admiralty, and that was converted 
into the Ministry of Shipping, certain 
functions which were then exercised by 
the Board of Trade being transferred to 
the new Ministry. 

After the war the activities of the Min- 
istry of Shipping were greatly reduced, 
and its essential functions were finally 
transferred back to the Board of Trade. 
When the present war broke out there 
was thus a nucleus in the Board of Trade 
for the new Ministry of Shipping, the 
hucleus being reinforced by many ship- 
ping people and the creation of a large 
number of shipping divisions, all of which 
were in the hands of shipowners. 


The Link Between Sea and 
Land 


The Ministry of Transport was also en- 
larged as the result of the war, and the 
problem was how to bring the two Minis- 
tries together. In the new Ministry of 
War Transport there is what may be 
called the real core of the inland trans- 
port system—railways, road transport, 
highway engineering, and highway ad- 
ministration—and these form a group 
which is under the Deputy Director Gen- 
eral of Inland Transport. The port work 
that has hitherto been done by the Min- 
istry of Transport has been combined 
with the somewhat similar department 
or division of the Ministry of Shipping 
which dealt with ships, and these two 
divisions have been made the basis of 
the “Port and Transit Control.” 


It was in these two divisions that the 
main overlapping had taken place, and 
one of the reasons for the merger of the 
two Ministries was to get rid of any kind 
of overlapping or lack of complete 
coordination in those water or port areas 
where the ships and the internal trans- 
port system have their essential link. It 
is through the Port and Transit Control 
that the primary contacts of shipping 
with railways, road transport, and the 
inland waterways will be obtained. 

The remainder of the Ministry of 
Shipping functions fall into two groups. 
One covers Sea Transport Marine “A” 
and Rates of Hire, Marine “B” and Ma- 
rine “C” (including tanker tonnage). 
The second group consists of the Liner 
Division, the Ship Management Division, 
and the Coasting and Short Sea Ship- 
ping Division. 


In the first group the Sea Transport 
Division is responsible for finding the 
tonnage required by the Services. The 
Marine “A” Division deals with questions 
of safety, international conventions, load 
lines, and important technical conven- 
tions. Marine “B” deals with questions 
of seamen’s conditions, wages (so far as 
they affect the Ministry of War Trans- 
port), and general welfare. These divi- 
sions deal with the general administra- 
tion of the Merchant Navy and the serv- 
icing of ships insofar as it concerns the 


Ministry. The actual management and 
operation of ships, including manning, 
storing, and victualling remain with the 
owners, but because of the many direc- 
tions necessary in time of war there have 
to be contacts between the owners and 
the Ministry and such contacts are se- 
cured largely through these divisions. 


The Control of Shipping 


In the second group are three divi- 
sions—liner, ship management, and 
coasting and short sea. These are the 
three real shipping divisions through 
which the Ministry exercises its control 
over shipping. In the case of liners, it 
may be recalled that these were requisi- 
tioned about 15 months ago under a spe- 
cial scheme by which the operation of 
the ships has been maintained through 
the liner organizations, but financially 
on account of the Government. The 
operation of liners was subject to in- 
structions and directions of the Govern- 
ment as to the amount of tonnage main- 
tained in the various trades and the 
cargo so carried. It is through the Liner 
Division of the Ministry that the opera- 
tion of liner tonnage is carried on. 

The Ship Management Division deals 
with the very large number of tramp 
ships which are requisitioned and with 
the many vessels owned by the Govern- 
ment. Prices of vessels built on Govern- 
ment account and vessels which have 
been purchased during the war from 
countries abroad, mainly the United 
States, are also the business of this Divi- 
sion. The Coasting and Short Sea Ship- 
ping Division, as its name implies, deals 
with coastwise tonnage. 

The Port and Transit Control forms a 
direct link between the inland transport 
divisions and the shipping operation di- 
visions. Thus the external and internal 
transport of the country will cooperate 
through one central agency, though none 
of the three divisions is subsidiary to the 
other two. 


Supervising Turn-Round of 
Ships 


In addition to this coordination 
through the Port and Transit Control, 
(Continued on p. 7) 
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Licensing and Priorities Matters Explained 


Acting Secretary of State Sumner Welles, Chairman of the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, on 
July 19, 1941, made the following statement to the Committee 
with reference to organization for considering and handling export 
control and related policies: 


“The broad program in which the 
United States is engaged of production 
of materials and equipment essential to 
national and continental defense has led 
to a situation of scarcity with respect to 
many commodities and the establish- 
ment by the United States of a system 
of control of the export and, in many 
cases, the domestic consumption of such 
items. At the present time some 60 per- 
cent, by value, of the articles exported 
from the United States are subject to 
export licensing and/or priorities. 

“It is the objective of this policy on 
the one hand to restrict the exportation, 
and in some cases domestic consumption, 
of goods produced in the United States 
to amounts consistent with the demands 
of the defense program, while on the 
other hand to facilitate in so far as is 
feasible the exportation to the other 
American nations of at least their es- 
sential import requirements, and in gen- 
eral as large amounts of particular 
United States products as are consistent 
with the exigencies of defense. A sepa- 
rate but related phase of policy concerns 
the acquisition abroad of strategic mate- 
rials essential to the defense program, 
and, in general, the utilization of the ma- 
terials of the hemisphere in the conti- 
nental defense. 

“It is the view of the United States that 
these objectives are of interest and im- 
portance to all of the American republics, 
and that they may best be realized by 
the creation of an inter-American system 
of export control involving strict restric- 
tion and control of the exportation of 
products outside of the Western Hemi- 
sphere with a maximum of free com- 
merce within the hemisphere which is 
compatible with defense requirements. 
To this end the United States has been 
seeking in individual conversations the 
fullest cooperation of all of the American 
republics, and it is the opinion of the 
Government of the United States that 
such cooperation could most advanta- 
geously take the form of the establish- 
ment by each of the American republics 
of a system of export control over: 

“1. Materials subject to export control 
by the United States which are exported 
to the other American republics by the 
United States or which are produced in 
the other American republics, 


“(a) The United States will continue 
to permit exports to the other American 
republics in all cases unless United States 
stocks of the commodity in question are 
dangerously small and are essential to 
the defense program. In the cases of 
products the supply of which is not af- 
fected by such considerations an attempt 
will be made to issue licenses freely for 
use within the American republics or at 
least in amounts up to the recent import 
requirements of the nations in question. 


“It has been found poSsible to issue 
general licenses for the export of certain 
of such products to all of the other Amer- 
ican republics. Moreover, it is possible 
to issue general licenses to products in 
this category for export to American re- 
publics which also control the exporta- 
tion and reexportation of such products, 
whether imported from the United States 
or elsewhere or produced domestically. 
Such general licenses greatly facilitate 
trade among the American republics. 


“(b) In the case of articles of the 
greatest stringency and importance to 
the defense program, it has been and it 
will continue to be necessary to impose a 
system of priorities as between the de- 
mands of the defense program, the re- 
quirements of the other American repub- 
lics, and civilian consumption in the 
United States. In these cases it will at 
best be possible to grant priorities for 
only the most urgent requirements of the 
other American republics, and, in view 
of the control thus obtained, it will be 
possible to simplify the administrative 
procedure by issuing general licenses for 
the exportation of articles for which such 
priorities have been granted. 

“(c) In the case of all other articles 
the United States supply of which is less 
than the several demands, it will be nec- 
essary to impose some quantitative re- 
striction on exports, and, in many cases, 
on domestic consumption. In all of these 
cases an effort will be made, if it is at all 
possible, to fulfil the most urgent require- 
mentg of the other American republics, 
deferring fulfilment of less urgent re- 
quirements until the supply situation im- 
proves. In these cases exportations must 
be individually licensed, and it will bs 
necessary that the Government of the 
United States be assured that the mate- 


rials so exported reach their specific des- 
tinations. 

“2. Strategic materials and materials 
important in the national and continen- 
tal defense, which are produced in the 
American republics. 

“(a) This is an essentially separate 
though closely related phase of policy in- 
volved in the defense program. As a re- 
sult of the great expansion in produc- 
tion, there exist in the United States 
strong commercial markets for most, if 
not all, strategic and critical materials 
produced in the Western Hemisphere, 
Moreover, the appropriate agencies of the 
Government of the United States stand 
ready to give consideration to purchasing 
supplies of such commodities as a regular 
part of its program for building up its 
own defense reserves and stock piles. 

“This approach on the part of the 
United States for cooperative action 
among the American republics has met 
with a most gratifying general response, 
and, indeed, many of the other American 
republics had already embarked on simi- 
lar and related courses of action. At the 
present time all of the American repub- 
lics have established, or are actively con- 
sidering, some form of export control 
directed to ends similar to those set forth 
above. Asa result, the United States has 
been in a position already to issue gen- 
eral licenses for the export to Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, respectively, of lists of commodities 
in category 1 (a) mentioned above, as 
well as of certain commodities which are 
subject to priority approval. Arrange- 
ments for the issuance of similar general 
licenses for the export of commodities 
in these categories to a number of addi- 
tional American republics are also being 
completed. 

“With respect to the related policy of 
acquisition of strategic materials, appro- 
priate agencies of the United States have 
entered into arrangements for the pur- 
chase of many commodities from indi- 
vidual producers, groups of producers, or 
the Governments of a number of the 
American republics. 

“As is inevitable, the several systems 
of export control already imposed or in 
contemplation, although they point to- 
wards the same end, differ considerably 
in scope and form, There arise as 4 Ie 
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sult a number of practical problems such 
as, for example, the question of the con- 
trol only of the reexportation of articles 
imported from one particular country as 
contrasted with control over all exports 
of the particular articles, whether im- 
ported from any source or produced do- 
mestically. Another problem which gives 
rise to extensive and complex adminis- 
trative difficulties lies in application by 
the several republics of controls to vary- 
ing lists or groups of commodities. Asa 
result, the United States, and other na- 
tions, have been compelled to limit the 
jssuance of general licenses and to re- 
strict the exportation and reexportation 
of the goods therein covered to such 
other American republics as happen to 
control the particular item. 

“Commerce among the American na- 
tions can obviously be made most free 
under present world conditions which 
have occasioned the imposition of all of 
these types of export control, if all of the 
American republics adopt parallel sys- 
tems of export control thus establishing 
an inter-American system. To this end, 
the Government of the United States 
suggests: 

“1. That the Inter-American Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee 
undertake the consideration of problems 
of export control and the formulation of 
a plan for an inter-American control 
system. 

“9 That the matter appropriately be 
referred to Subcommittee II on Commer- 
cial Problems. 

“3. That Subcommittee II elicit infor- 
mation from the several delegates and 
governments regarding the essential im- 
port requirements of the individual 
American republics, and concerning the 
various systems of export control already 
established by a number of them. 

“4. That Subcommittee II consider the 
steps towards a broad hemisphere pro- 
gram of control already taken by a num- 
ber of the republics, and formulate de- 
tailed recommendations for an inter- 
American system which would permit a 
maximum of freedom of interchange 
among the American republics. 


“If this suggestion meets with general 
approval, the Government of the United 
States is prepared to place at the disposal 
of the Advisory Committee and Subcom- 
mittee II information regarding the pol- 
icles and administrative procedures with 
respect to export licensing and prioities 
controls established by it; special ar- 
rangements entered into with and general 
licenses issued for exports to particular 
American republics which have adopted 
some form of export control; data avail- 
able to it regarding the systems of control 
in effect in other American nations; and 
such information as it has collected with 
regard to the import requirements for 
certain materials of some of the Ameri- 
can republics.” 

On July 17, 1941, Mr. Sumner Welles 
made a statement to the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee with respect to procedure of the 
United States Government for consider- 
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ing and handling export licensing and 
priorities matters relating to exports to 
the other American republics, as follows: 

“On June 19, 1941, I made a statement 
to the Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee with refer- 
ence to organization for considering and 
handling export control and related poli- 
cies. In that statement I summarized 
the objectives of the United States sys- 
tem of export control, and pointed out 
that these objectives are of interest and 
importance to all of the American repub- 
lics. I indicated at that time that the 
response among the American republics 
in individual conversations with the 
United States had been most gratifying. 
Since that time this Committee has 
adopted a resolution embodying a report 
of Subcommittee II recommending that 
the Governments of all of the American 
republics establish parallel systems of ex- 
pert control, and several additional 
American republics have taken legisla- 
tive or executive action to establish such 
systems. 

“The report of Subcommittee II re- 
ferred to touched on, but did not elabo- 
rate on, another important aspect of the 
general problem—that is, the procedures 
and organization required to carry out 
effectively such a policy of export con- 
trol. I wish today to indicate the ar- 
rangements determined by the Govern- 
ment of the United States for handling 
export licensing and priorities questions 
relaing to exports to the other American 
republics. 

“The Government of the United States 
is establishing two parallel procedures 
for handling all export licensing and pri- 
orities matters, depending on whether 
the import requirements in question are 
those, on the one hand, of a Government 
of an American republic or relate to 
needs which a Government wishes to 
sponsor, or those, on the other hand, of 
any other persons or concerns in the 
other American republics. 


“Government and Government- 
sponsored Needs 


“The several American Governments 
are requested to take up all matters re- 
lating to government and government- 
sponsored needs directly with the De- 
partment of State. The various Gov- 
ernments are requested to submit to the 
Department of State lists of materials 
and products covering one or more quar- 
ters and broken down as far as possible 
into projects—such as governmental de- 
mands, governmental corporations and 
utilities, and other particular projects 
which they wish directly to sponsor. 

“The Governments of the American re- 
publics are requested to designate a sin- 
gle representative or agency which will 
present these lists of materials and prod- 
ucts required, which will indicate on be- 
half of the particular government the 
relative order of preference of the vari- 
ous requests listed, and which will be in 
a position to discuss the lists and any 
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particular items required with the De- 
partment of State. 

“To the extent that it is agreed to be 
desirable, certain of the listed items will 
be procured by the Government of the 
United States directly for the account 
of the other American Government in 
question. ‘Other items on the lists sub- 
ject to the approval of the Department 
of State, wiil be transmitted to the Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control for pref- 
erential processing, as necessary, through 
the Office of Production Management, 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board, 
and other appropriate agencies. 


“Other Requirements of the 
American Republics 


“The Administrator of Export Control 
will undertake to furnish information to, 
and to service United States manufac- 
turers and exporters, and likewise im- 
porters in the other American repub- 
lics, in all aspects of the problem in- 
cluding priorities questions and shipping 
availabilities. He will undertake to fur- 
nish regular and complete information 
regarding such matters and to take every 
appropriate step to facilitate a maximum 
of free movement within the Western 
Hemisphere which is compatible with 
the requirements of national and con- 
tinental defense. 

“The Department of State and the 
Administrator of Export Control will 
thus, in their respective spheres, fur- 
nish to the Governments of the other 
American republics and to businessmen 
of the Western Hemisphere full assist- 
ance in carrying out to the greatest ex- 
tent possible during this period of emer- 
gency, trade in the essential imports of 
the other American nations. This pro- 
cedure will make it unnecessary for gov- 
ernmental organizations, business con- 
cerns, and individuals to approach a 
number of agencies of the United States 
Government in arranging for a particu- 
lar export transaction. 

“Applications for specific export H- 
censes will continue to be received by 
the Division of Controls of the Depart- 
ment of State.” 





Britain Unifies Transport 


Administration 
(Continued from p. 5) 


shipping is subjected to a strict watch 
under the Shipping (Operation) Control. 
This Control, of which Sir F. Vernon 
Thomson is chairman, is the focus and 
controlling center for supervising the 
turn-round of ships. Heads of the Ship- 
ping Divisions, of the Port and Transit 
Control, and of the Sea Transport Divi- 
sions, are all linked together in that con- 
trol. The Minister of War Transport 
looks to that as being the best means of 
securing a concentrated watch over the 
actual turn-round of shipping. 

Another small group deals with the sta- 
tistical side of shipping. This comprises 
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three divisions—Statistics, Allocation of 
Tonnage, and Commercial Services. The 
Commercial Services Division ascertains 
the requirements of the various depart- 
ments with which the Ministry has to 
deal and the Allocation of Tonnage Divi- 
sion has the task of allotting the avail- 
able shipping resources in the best possi- 
ble way to meet those demands. A small 
but important group of the new Ministry, 
under the direction of Mr. R. S. MacTier, 
is concerned with foreign ports, and with 
the many questions relating to the acqui- 
sition of tonnage and with loading and 
discharging. 


Foreign Shipping Relations 


A further division is concerned with 
foreign shipping relations. This deals 
with Britain’s various Allies, many of 
whom have representatives already at 
the Ministry of War Transport. There is 
daily contact with these representatives 
about shipping matters and the best use 
of the common effort of the Allied mer- 
cantile marines. The same division deals 
also with the diminishing number of neu- 
trals and is concerned with the making 
of agreements and arrangements for the 
chartering of neutral tonnage. 

It is hoped in the near future to house 
all divisions of the new Ministry con- 
cerned with actual operation of sea and 
inland transport in the one building, with 
the overflow conveniently near. 

So far as shipping is concerned, there 
has been little change as the result of the 
merger of the two Ministries. Mr. L. A. 
Common has succeeded Mr. R. March K. 
Turnbull as head of the Ship Manage- 
ment Division, and Mr. Turnbull has be- 
come Adviser on Foreign Shipping. Sir 
John Niven, who was in charge of Com- 
mercial Services, was recently compelled 
through ill health to relinquish that posi- 
tion, and he was succeeded by Mr. G. P. 
Christopher. (Lloyd’s List & Shipping 
Gazette, June 10, 1941.) 





Norway Under German 
Occupation 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Fisheries Supplying German 
Market 


Norwegian fisheries, besides providing 
significant quantities of food for both 
Norway and Germany and some fish 
products for Italy and other continental 
countries, have helped to relieve some- 
what a serious fodder shortage by yield- 
ing important quantities of fish meal for 
domestic livestock. 

The total fish catch in 1940 was excep- 
tionally favorable, reaching 1,071,324 
metric tons valued at approximately 97,- 
000,000 crowns, compared with a catch of 
982,392 metric tons valued at 90,700,000 
crowns in 1939. An important part of 
the 1940 fishing operations was completed 
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before the occupation of the country took 
place on April 9. Since that time fishing 
has been greatly curtailed, but fish were 
reportedly abundant on the coastal fish- 
ing grounds. 

Germany, though still taking much 
dried fish, now seems to be buying mostly 
fresh and frozen fish, necessitating an 
expansion in refrigerated storage space. 
In consequence, the drying of fish—an 
important occupation in parts of the 
west coast—is said to have been curtailed. 
The German Army is being provided 
frozen fish by special establishments. 
Private German interests are also operat- 
ing fish-products plants in Norway. The 
distribution of 1,000,000 crowns ($240,- 
000) among Norwegian fishermen for the 
purchase of new equipment to replace 
that lost during 1940 is reported. The 
Norwegian fishing industry, already im- 
portant in Germany’s wartime economy, 
has been assigned an important role in 
the new continental order, according to 
German economists. 


Agriculture Expansion 


The expansion of Norwegian agricul- 
ture, which has always received consid- 
erable attention from Norwegian admin- 
istrations, is being given special consid- 
eration by the present National Socialist 
regime. Only about 3 percent of Nor- 
way’s area has been under cultivation, 
with another 1 percent in grass and un- 
cultivated hay lands. Past efforts to ex- 
tend this cultivated area have been ham- 
pered by almost prohibitive costs of pre- 
paring the land for tilling ($140 to $1,000 
per acre). With the aid of Government 
subsidies there has been an annual in- 
crease of about 25,000 acres of cultivable 
land during the last 10 years. 


Food Supply Problems 


Providing adequate food supplies for 
the population is a pressing problem 
made more difficult by the presence of 
several hundred thousand Germans. 
Reserves at the time of the invasion 
were not large, as many of the cargoes 
had not yet reached Norwegian ports. 

An important part of the Norwegian 
diet during the past year is said to have 
consisted, in addition to bread, of fish, 
potatoes, and milk. Bread rations have 
been steadily reduced, and it is reported 
that only sick persons and children re- 
ceive pure wheat bread. Milk supplies 
have been adequate so far, but dwin- 
dling production has given rise to vari- 
ous plans for curtailing consumption. 

The crop program of the present 
regime calls for increased use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. Manual labor pre- 
sents no problem in the crop-expansion 
program, as the resources of the youth 
labor service organization are being used 
and farm workers are receiving special 
consideration under the new labor dis- 
tribution regulations. The question of 
draft power, however, does present diffi- 
culties, owing to a shortage of fuel for 
tractors and the increased demand for 
horses for transportation purposes. 
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It is understood thai only a limiteg 
supply of feedstuffs was on hand at the 
time of the invasion on April 9. The 
effect of the shortage of feedstuffs jg 
reflected in a reduction in the number 
of livestock and in lower milk, meat, and 
egg production. 

Milk delivery to Norwegian dairies 
dropped from 766,000 metric tons in 1939 
to 625,286 metric tons in 1940, and but- 
ter production fell from 17,500 metric 
tons to 13,254 metric tons. The decline 
in cheese production was somewhat 
smaller. In January 1941 milk deliy. 
eries were only 74 percent and butter 
production only 64 percent as large as q 
year earlier. Slaughtering of cattle ap. 
parently increased about 16 percent dur- 
ing 1940, but butchering of hogs, sheep, 
and goats decreased. 

Norwegian egg production, normally on 
an export basis, has dropped sharply, 
According to a German source, egg re- 
ceipts in Oslo at the end of 1940 were 
only about 10,000 kilograms weekly (nor- 
mally 70,000 to 80,000), owing to the 
shortage of feeding material. 

The supply situation had only two rel- 
atively favorable aspects in late 1940 and 
early 1941—the satisfactory fishing re- 
turns and the large potato crop of 1940 
which was more than sufficient to provide 
for domestic consumption. 


Unemployment 


Satisfactory employment in many 
Norwegian industries is indicated in 
published data. A _ gradual rise in 
unemployment early in 1941 was largely 
in construction trades and may have been 
due in part to severe weather. Plant ex- 
pansion by the aluminum and other large 
industries has apparently provided no ad- 
ditional employment, owing to the use 
of their regular labor force. Norwegian 
workers have been encouraged to accept 
employment in Germany. The only re- 
ported migration is of 500 skilled work- 
men to northern Germany in January 
1941. 


Financial Unsettlement 


The supply problem is also an impor- 
tant factor in the Norwegian financial sit- 
uation, which has been characterized by 
mounting bank deposits and reduced 
commercial loans and withdrawals. Not- 
wegian business houses, unable to replen- 
ish stocks, have permitted bank deposits 
to accumulate. Banks as well as insur- 
ance companies have been, therefore, 
ready subscribers to Government recon- 
struction loans. 

Interest rates have increased sharply 
since June 1940 and dividend rates de- 
clined in 1940. Nevertheless, trading in 
both stocks and bonds on the Oslo stock 
market has remained remarkably brisk. 

German military forces receive regu- 
lar advances from the National Bank of 
Norway (“Norges Bank”). While no sta- 
tistics have been published by the bank, 
continental sources indicate that these 
advances totaled 1,600,000,000 crowns on 
March 1, 1941. 
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Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Briarwood Blocks: Export Tar Estab- 
lished.—A tax of 2 francs per metric ton 
on exports and sales of briarwood blocks 
has been established by a decree of May 
20, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria of May 30, 1941. The tax will be 
paid to the Commission Controlling For- 
est Products. 


Antigua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty on MuScovado Sugar Re- 
duced —The export duty on muscovado 
sugar was reduced from 3 shillings 6 
pence to 1 shilling per ton, by an order 
jn council of June 24, 1941, published in 
the Leeward Islands Gazette of June 26, 
1941. The export duty on crystal sugar 
remains 3 shillings 6 pence per ton. 


Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Managers Appeal to Govern- 
ment.—The Board of Argentine Railway 
Managers and Representatives has ad- 
dressed another note to the Minister of 
Public Works, reiterating requests for 
(a) a reform in the railway laws and 
regulations, aimed at removing the many 
anomalies which clog efticient opera- 
tions and cause financial loss to the 
companies, and (b) an increase of 5 per- 
cent in tariffs. 

The note refers to the report on the 
financial position of the private com- 
panies, drawn up some time ago by the 
Director-General of Railways but not 
yet published. The note points out that, 
though expenses have remained practi- 
cally constant, gross receipts have 
dropped from 413,110,000 pesos in 1936 
to 360,000,000 in 1940 and net receipts 
(after deducting operating expenses and 
exchange losses) from 59,199,000 pesos 
to 26,000,000. This decrease is due to 
reduced traffic and the impossibility un- 
der the existing regime of adjusting the 
salaries-and-wages bill, as is done in 
Similar circumstances by private indus- 
trial concerns. It is stated that to lower 
earnings must be added exchange losses, 
which amounted to 49,900,000 pesos in 
1935, to 44,043,000 in 1936, 39,614,000 in 
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1937, 34,476,000 in 1938, 36,285,000 in 
1939, and 26,000,000 in the first 9 months 
of 1940 (exclusive of the Transandine 
and Cordoba Central lines, which are 
now State-owned). 

After calling attention to the disparity 
between the net receipts and the sums 
required to meet the interest on the 
bonds (which for the financial year 
1938-39 totaled 56,439,754 pesos and 
78,968,211 at the special exchange rate 
fixed by the Government for the rail- 
ways), the note points out that under 
present conditions the shareholders have 
no hope of any dividend and have re- 
ceived none for over 10 years. Unless 
the private companies are accorded 
more equitable treatment, the confidence 
of investors will be destroyed, say the 
railway managers. 

Referring to the precarious situation 
of the Railway Pensions Fund, the note 
States that the increased tariffs author- 
ized to cover the cost of the companies’ 
contributions to the fund have been off- 
set by the reductions which have had to 
be made in rates to meet highway com- 
petition. At present the funds available 
for renewals are so restricted as to im- 
pair the efficiency of the railway services, 
which are indispensable for the economic 
welfare of the country. The note con- 
cludes with an urgent appeal that meas- 
ures be taken to place the companies on 
a sound financial footing, with equitable 
treatment in relation to other forms of 
transport. 

Operating results of the privately 
owned railways for the first 8 months of 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, and 
the comparable period 1939-40 are as 
follows: 











Item | 1939-40 1940-41 

Freight: 

Tons. 29, 056, 000 24, 602, 000 

Ton-kilometers._. . 8, 497, 736, 000 | 7, 770, 021, 000 
Passengers: | | 

Number .....| 108,815, 000 109, 192, 000 

Passengers-kilometers . |2, 934, 226,000 | 2,975, 118, 000 
Receipts: | 

Freight _ - pesos..| 229, 031, 000 203, 382, 000 

Passenger. do._.| 65, 289, 000 64, 420, 000 

Other receipts___do 33, 464, 000 33, 396, 000 

Total 327, 784, 000 | 301, 198, 000 





Barbados 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sale of Scrap Iron and Steel Subject 
to License.—Sale or disposal of scrap iron 
and steel except under license of a com- 
petent authority is prohibited by an order 
of April 30, 1941, published in the Bar- 
bados Official Gazette, May 5, 1941. 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


Tin exports during May amounted to 
3,588 metric tons, a reduction of more 
than 300 tons from shipments in April, 
but representing current monthly pro- 
duction. Substantial increases were 
noted in exports of lead, antimony, and 
sulphur, and reductions in copper and 
tungsten, with no exports recorded for 
zine. 

The establishment of a single rate of 
exchange at 46 bolivianos to the dollar 
on June 21 has been reflected in price 
increases in certain lines, exchange for 
which had previously been available at 
40 bolivianos. The Government, how- 
ever, is endeavoring to control prices by 
means of subsidies and penalties against 
speculation. 

The threatened scarcity of gasoline be- 
came a reality in La Paz, where purchases 
have recently been limited to 10 liters 
(about 244 gallons) ata time. The elec- 
tric-power situation is also rather serious, 
and discussions are continuing between 
the municipality of La Paz and the Bo- 
livian Light & Power Co. for rate in- 
creases which, it is said, are necessary 


before plant expansion can be under- 
taken. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


Since the establishment of the single 
rate of exchange, banks have been able 
to supply adequate amounts of exchange 
to meet the demand, and it is generally 
believed that they will be able to do so, 
at least for some time. Some exchange is 
still purchased on the street market for 
imports made some time ago, but it is 
expected that after these payments have 
been made the street rate, now 51 boli- 
vianos to the dollar, will more closely ap- 
proximate the official rate. In general, 
the credit-and-collections situation in 
Bolivia appears better now than for some 
years past. 


Brazil 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Exportation Restricted —Ex- 
port licenses for the exportation of rub- 
ber will not be issued by the Banking 
Financial Service of the Bank of Brazil 
until it is definitely established that do- 
mestic industries using rubber as a raw 
material do not wish to purchase it, ac- 
cording to Brazilian decree-law No. 3359 
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of June 20, published in the Diario Oficial 
of June 23, 1941. 

Under this decree-law domestic indus- 
tries using rubber as a raw material are 
given an option of 2 days, after announce- 
ment of offer for sale, in which to buy 
any rubber in the domestic market which 
they may require. At the same time the 
Government will undertake to control the 
prices of articles made of rubber and 
also, if necessary, will establish prices for 
rubber raw materials. 


This action was taken to help the local 
rubber-goods industries, which, because 
of the prevailing high prices of rubber, 
were encountering serious competition for 
sales of their products in Brazil from 
foreign manufacturers of similar prod- 
ucts. 

Coffee: Export Quota to United States 
To Be Apportioned Among Individual 
Firms and Exports Made Through Speci- 
fied Ports.——Brazil’s quota of coffee for 
export to the United States during the 
crop year 1941-42 (9,300,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each) beginning next October 
1, will be divided among the principal 
ports of shipment and then allotted to 
established firms in proportion to their 
foreign shipments during the years 1938 
to 1940, inclusive, according to a resolu- 
tion of June 27, 1941, of the Brazilian 
National Coffee Department. 

Rice: Exportation Temporarily Pro- 
hibited —A prohibition on the exporta- 
tion of rice, to remain in effect until such 
time as the national production of rice 
becomes normal, was imposed by Bra- 
zilian decree-law No. 3378 of June 30, 
effective upon promulgation in the Diario 
Oficial of July 2, 1941. This action was 
taken, in view of the reduced rice crop 
caused by flood damage in Rio Grande 
do Sul, to avoid an undue rise in domes- 
tic prices, and to prevent the poss.ble 
need for rice imports before the next 
crop. 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service To Be Established. — 
Bids are to be presented on August 11, 
1941, at Santos Dumont Airport in Rio 
de Janeiro for operation over the route 
Parnahyba, Porto Alegre, Reparticao, Jao 
Pessoa, Terezina, Amarante, Floriano, 
Urussui, Carolina, Imperatriz, Maraba, 
Alcobaca, Baiao, Cameta, Abaete, and 
Belem. Passengers, mail, and freight will 
be carried. 


Only Brazilian companies, societies, or 
corporations may bid on this service. A 
subsidy not to exceed 6 milreis per kilo- 
meter flown will be paid, and the line is 
obligated to make at least one trip per 
week in each direction. All flight and 
ground personnel must be native Brazil- 
ians. The contract for operation of the 
line will be for 2 years but may be ex- 
tended up to a maximum of 6 years. The 
line is now being flown by the Condor 
Syndicate without a subsidy, the decision 
to grant the latter being the reason for 
the call for bids. 
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British Guiana 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange—tThe selling rate for sight 
drafts on New York remains at 1.20125 
British Guiana dollars to the United 
States dollar. Exchange continues to be 
available for imports from the United 
States only to importers who can show 
that the desired merchandise is not 
available in sterling areas or that secur- 
ing it from those areas would cause 
serious inconvenience. 


Canada 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Entry of Forgings of Steel 
and Handles of Steel or of Metal Alloy for 
Specified Uses —Forgings of steel, rough 
machined and fitted or not, and handles 
of steel or of metal alloy in the rough, are 
admitted free of duty into Canada from 
the United States and other countries 
entitled to the intermediate tariff (for- 
merly 27% percent ad valorem under 
item 392), when imported by manufac- 
turers of surgical and dental instruments, 
for use in the manufacture of such in- 
struments in their own factories, under 
an order in council of July 10, 1941, effec- 
tive July 19, and reported in Customs 
Memorandum Series D, No. 47, of July 
17, Ottawa. 

Import Prohibition on Specified White- 
Wall and Other Tires Entered Separately 
or Mounted on Motor Vehicles —White- 
wall tires, “including any tire in which 
the manufacturing process produces a 
white wall or white walls, or a wall or 
walls of any color which differs from the 
color of the tread of such tire,’ whether 
imported separately or mounted on a 
motor vehicle intended for sale in Canada 
(item ex 618 et al.), are prohibited from 
importation into Canada, by an order in 
council of July 15, 1941, published in the 
Canada Gazette of July 19, Ottawa. 


The above item is added to the list of 
goods prohibited from importation into 
Canada under part 1 of schedule 1 of 
the War Exchange Conservation Act of 
1940, and it is the present intention not 
to grant permits for the importation of 
goods included in part 1. This addition 
to the list was recommended by the Min- 
ister of Finance who stated that the con- 
tinued importation of such tires was un- 
fair to Canadian manufacturers who 
have been prohibited by order of the 
Motor Vehicle Controller from producing 
them, except under license, and to per- 
mit their importation would reduce the 
effectiveness of the order in curtailing 
the unnecessary consumption of zinc 
oxide and rubber and would involve the 
expenditure of foreign exchange on a 
nonessential product. 


Brushes: British Content Requirement 
Reduced from 50 Percent to 25 Percent.— 
The Empire content requirement for 
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entry into Canada at British preferentig) 
rates of brushes of British origin has been 
reduced from 50 percent to 25 percent 
effective July 19, 1941, by an order in 
council of July 9, according to Canadian 
Customs Memorandum Series D, No. 52 
Supplement No. 7 of July 15, Ottawa, 


Plums, Peaches, Cantaloups, ang 
Muskmelons: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tions Applied in Specified Provinces— 
Canadian seasonal customs valuations at 
advances of 1 cent per pound for plums, 
1%*5 cents for peaches, and 114 cents for 
cantaloups and muskmelons, over invoice 
prices, have been applied in specified 
Provinces as follows, according to Fruit 
and Vegetable Bulletins No. 13, Supple- 
ment 1, and No. 14, Supplement 1, of July 
7 and 11, Ottawa: 


In Western Canada, for plums, effective 
from July 8; for peaches, cantaloups, and 
muskmelons, effective from July 12. 

In Ontario and Quebec, for cantaloups 
and muskmelons, effective from July 12, 

Plums purchased and in transit to pur- 
chasers in Western Canada by July 7 and 
entered by July 17, and peaches, canta- 
icups, and muskmelons purchased and in 
transit to purchasers by July 11 and en- 
tered by July 21, are exempted from these 
advances. 


Cherries: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in Western Canada—The Ca- 
nadian seasonal customs valuation on 
cherries at an advance of 3 cents per 
pound over invoice prices has been can- 
celed in Western Canada, effective July 
18, 1941, according to Fruit and Vegetable 
Bulletin No. 5, Supplement 3, Ottawa. 

The advance still applies in Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Cherries and Carrots: Seasonal Cus- 
toms Valuations Canceled in Eastern 
Canada.—The Canadian seasonal cus- 
toms valuations of 3 cents per pound for 
cherries and *%5 cent per pound for car- 
rots, over invoice prices, have been can- 
celed on imports into Ontario and Que- 
bec, effective July 24 and July 25, 1941, 
respectively, according to Supplements to 
Fruit and Vegetable Bulletins Nos. 5 and 
6, of July 15, 1941, Ottawa. 

The above advance for carrots still ap- 
plies in Western Canada, but cherries are 
at present exempted from an advance in 


all Canada. 
Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The situation 
with respect to export dollar exchange 
showed some improvement in the 3 weeks 
ended June 28. Larger amounts of cover 
were released to the banks, and this re- 
sulted in reduction of the average delay 
in remitting for payments of foreign mer- 
chandise, to 3 to 4 weeks compared with 
the previous average delay of 4 to 5 weeks. 

In the same period there was available 
a plentiful supply of cover at the 31-peso 
rate (gold, mining, agricultural, and 
Amortization Bank “D. P.”), and no delay 
was experienced in remitting payments 
for merchandise imported at this rate. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Safety Razor Blades: Import Duty Re- 
duced —The import duty on safety razor 
plades was reduced from 0.50 to 0.20 gold 

per dozen by a law (No. 6941) dated 
May 24, 1941, and effective from the date 
of publication in the Diario Oficial, June 
7, 1941, Santiago. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Maritime Law: Foreign Sale of Chilean 
vessels Prohibited Except Under Au- 
thorization—The Chilean Government, 
through the medium of decree No. 820, 
published in the Diario Oficial of June 
93, 1941, has taken the position that the 
foreign sale or charter, or the diversion 
from domestic coastwise service to for- 
eign trade of vessels of Chilean registry 
is inimical to the interests of the nation. 

Effective June 23, the foreign sale of 
vessels of the Chilean merchant marine 
is prohibited unless authorized by the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations and Com- 
merce. Moreover, no vessel engaged in 
domestic coastwise service may be re- 
tired from such service for the purpose of 
engaging in foreign trade without the 
express authorization of the Ministry. 
For purposes of this decree, Chilean mari- 
time authorities are forbidden to give 
clearance papers for foreign ports to any 
vessel which has not obtained the au- 
thorization just described. 


Transport and Communication 


General Cruz-Pemuco Railway Conces- 
sion Declared Lapsed.—The General 
Cruz-Pemuco Railway concession was de- 
clared lapsed and ordered sold at auction 
by a decree of the Ministry of Fomento 
dated May 14. The concession was 
granted in 1909 for 90 years, at the end 
of which time the railway was to revert 
to the Government. It called for con- 
struction of a line from General Cruz to 
Camarico, a distance of approximately 60 
kilometers. 

The railway was first opened to service 
between General Cruz and Pemuco, a dis- 
tance of 25 kilometers. Later it was ex- 
tended about 25 kilometers to Cartago. 
After collecting grants of 125,000 and 
112,000 pesos, respectively, for the con- 
struction of these sections, the rails were 
removed from the Pemuco-Cartago ex- 
tension, without authorization, and have 
never been replaced. 

The present concessionaire has not 
made the payments stipulated in the Gen- 
eral Railway Law, nor has he furnished 
the data requested annually from the 
owners of all Chilean railroads, according 
to the decree—in addition to his failure 
to comply with the terms of the conces- 
sion. 

From the amount obtained from the 
auction of this railway, 237,000 pesos, or 
the total of the two grants, must be re- 
turned to the Chilean Government as 
Well as thirty-two ninetieths of the pro- 
ceeds, representing the proportion of the 
concession amortized. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


China 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In unadjusted values, recorded mer- 
chandise imports into Shanghai during 
the month of June totaled a value of 
22,700,000 gold units, a decrease of 13 
percent compared with the previous 
month; but recorded exports of Chinese 
products from Shanghai totaled a value 
of 215,400,000 yuan, or an increase of 9 
percent over May. Imports from non- 
yen-bloc countries into Shanghai totaled 
a value in United States currency of 
$14,000,000, and for the first 6 months of 
1941, $88,200,000, an increase of 4 per- 
cent over the first half of 1940. 

Imports of Burma rice continued at a 
high level, and substantial increases were 
recorded in imports of sugar, chemicals, 
and paper. Imports of raw cotton, wheat 
and flour, metals, and sundries dropped 
off sharply. Metal. imports were only 
about one-third of those in June 1940, 
with only 30 percent of this coming from 
the United States, compared with 175 
percent for the same month last year. 
The United States was the chief supplier 
of raw cotton and also of paper, which in 
pre-war periods was obtained from Scan- 
dinavia and Japan. Motor vehicles and 
leaf tobacco constituted other leading 
import items from the United States. 


SILK AND COTTON GooDS PRINCIPAL 
EXPORTS 


Recorded exports to non-yen-bloc 
countries from Shanghai during June 
totaled, in United States currency, a 
value of $10,300,000, an increase of 7.5 
percent over May, with total exports for 
the first half of the year of $50,000,000 
compared with $46,870,000 for the first 6 
months of 1940. 

Of this, the British Empire took about 
50 percent, mainly bristles, egg products, 
tung oil, textiles, and metal manufac- 
tures, the latter two items going mainly 
to southern Asiatic British possessions. 
The United States and the Philippines 
took 36 percent, chiefly bristles, furs, raw 
silk, and drawn thread work. 

Textile fibers and products constituted 
50 percent of Shanghai’s June exports 
and consisted mainly of silk to the United 
States and cotton goods to British south- 
ern Asiatic possessions and other coun- 
tries in that area. 


TRADE WITH YEN-BLOC COUNTRIES 


Recorded imports into Shanghai from 
yen-bloc countries during June were 
valued at 7,000,000 yen. Recorded ex- 
ports from Shanghaj to yen-bloc coun- 
tries were valued at 25,300,000 local yen, 
of which 73 percent went to the Kwan- 
tung Leased Territory, consisting mainly 
of hides, wheat, flour, tung oil, sesamum 
seed, tea, raw cotton, and tin ingots. 

A portion of all of these items, except 
flour, it is believed, was intended for Ger- 
many. With the closing of the Trans- 
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Siberian trade route late in June, these 
shipments probably will show a sharp de- 
crease in July figures. As a consequence, 
German firms both in Tientsin and 
Shanghai made some offerings of vege- 
table fats, oils, and minerals, but not 
sufficient to depress prices, as, particu- 
larly in Shanghai, hoarding of commodi- 
ties continued unabated. 


JUNE HIGH LIGHTS 


In Dairen, despite the importation of 
5,000 tons of wheat flour in June, the 
flour shortage became markedly worse. 

Import and export trade at Hankow 
remained dormant for non-Japanese 
firms and even for Japanese firms re- 
duced in volume, though some wood oil 
changed hands at rising prices, as the 
lots were believed intended for Germany. 
Prices sagged, however, after the com- 
mencement of Russo-German hostilities. 

Reportedly, the Chinese Government 
may establish governmental monopolies 
for sugar, salt, cigarettes, wine, tea, and 
matches by November. 


PRICES AND WAGES AT SHANGHAI 


Shanghai commodity prices continued 
their upward trend because of hoarding 
and probable shortage in shipping. Pow- 
er rates, however, will be reduced, 
effective August 1, because of lower op- 
erating costs. Isolated labor strikes for 
higher wages are still being experienced, 
though work was resumed by employees 
of one of the largest printing and pub- 
lishing concerns after a wage adjust- 
ment. 

The Japanese press reports that Japa- 
nese mills at Shanghai were instructed 
not to ship cotton yarn to South Seas 
points after July 21. 


SUPPLEMENTARY HicHway Alps TRAFFIC 
On Burma Roap 


The Chungking Government is re- 
ported to be planning to requisition 
35,000,000 piculs of foodstuffs within 1 
year, of which Szechwan Province is to 
supply 12,000,000 piculs, with part pay- 
ment to farmers in special foodstuffs and 
treasury notes. Traffic on the Burma 
Road declined somewhat in June be- 
cause of rains, but an animal-transporta- 
tion route was opened between Kunming 
and Burma to supplement motor trans- 
portation. 


Goop RiIcE Crop EXPECTED IN YUNNAN 
PROVINCE 


The excellent rice crop last year in 
Yunnan Province and the early rains 
this year, promising good crops, are ex- 
pected to aid price-stabilization efforts. 
An additional sales tax on rice has been 
levied in Yunnan to provide for increased 
transportation costs, and arrangements 
have been made to import some quan- 
tities from Burma. 


PRICES AND SHORTAGES IN MANCHURIA 


The index of wholesale prices in 
Hsinking, Manchuria, in April fell 0.9 per- 
cent, compared with the previous month, 
but was 10 percent above April 1940 and 
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17.3 percent above the month preceding 
the China Incident. For the same peri- 
ods the cost of living increased 28 per- 
cent, 19.41 percent, and 131.76 percent, 
respectively. Rising prices have been ac- 
companied by an increasing shortage of 
consumers’ goods as indicated by the ra- 
tioning of milk products, rubber shoes, 
cotton textiles, and bean oil. 


MANCHURIAN AGRICULTURAL BOUNTIES 


MY75,000,000 has been appropriated for 
the payment of contract bounties for 
crop deliveries. This covers contracts for 
7,500,000 metric tons of farm produce, di- 
vided as follows: MY30,000,000 for soy- 
beans (indicating that the monopoly ex- 
pects to purchase 3,000,000 metric tons of 
beans from the fall harvest) ; MY40,000,- 
000 for 4,000,000 metric tons of miscel- 
laneous cereals; and MyY5,000,000 for 
500,000 metric tons of wheat. While ac- 
curate information is not yet available, it 
is regarded as unlikely in trade circles 
that the monopoly will be able to obtain 
the required amount of soybeans. 


PROGRESS OF MANCHURIA’S FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The General Affairs Board reports that 
in 1940, compared with 1939, the produc- 
tion of pig iron and iron increased by 104 
percent, steel ingots by 102 percent, steel 
110 percent, coal 108 percent, liquid fuel 
100 percent, lead 308 percent, zinc 213 per- 
cent, copper 196 percent, light metals 200 
percent, and asbestos 107 percent. There 
is no way of verifying the production of 
lead, zinc, and copper, but as it is very 
small the percentage of increase would 
not represent a very large volume. The 
claims with regard to coal, iron, and steel 
appear distorted, as all available evidence 
indicates that the coal produced in 1940 
represented a substantial decline from the 
amount mined in 1939, and the produc- 
tion of iron and steel bears a close rela- 
tionship to the amount of coal available. 


MIGRATORY WORKERS DECREASE IN NUMBER 


The total number of laborers entering 
Manchuria from North China between 
January 1 and May 31 was 636,400. This 
is a reduction of 437,600, or 40.8 percent 
from 1,074,000, the number which en- 
tered during the same period last year. 

Ordinarily, the influx of laborers 
reaches its peak during the spring 
months, dropping off abruptly after May. 
This year, owing to the restrictions upon 
remittances, the number of laborers from 
North China was far below normal. The 
local authorities, in collaboration with 
Japanese authorities in North China, are 
making strenuous efforts to induce la- 
borers to come to Manchuria from North 
China, and as the restrictions upon the 
transfer of their earnings have been re- 
moved it is possible that a larger number 
of workers will go to Manchuria in June 
and July than in previous years. 

Meanwhile, owing to the increased de- 
mand for North China labor for enlarg- 
ing coal and agricultural production, the 
authorities will curb undertakings not 
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urgently necessary and will attempt to 
allot labor according to the relative im- 
portance of enterprises. 


MEASURES TO ALLEVIATE MANCHURIA’S 
FOREIGN-TRADE DIFFICULTIES 


The “Manchukuo” government has de- 
cided, retroactively to April 1, 1941, to 
compensate exporters for exchange losses 
on exports to countries other than Japan, 
Chin, Germany, and Italy. The 
amount compensated will be the margin 
between export and domestic prices of 
goods. The plan is to be financed by con- 
trol fees on imports, amounting to 30 
percent. It is assumed that these fees 
will not be levied upon imports from 
countries not covered by the plan. 

Iron produced in Manchuria is now 
selling for MY105 a metric ton, but when 
exported to Japan sells for only 79 yen a 
metric ton, which is below the cost of 
production in Manchuria. The loss has 
been borne by the Japan Manchuria 
Trading Co., which recouped a part of its 
losses by importing steel from Japan at 
145 yen a ton and selling it at MY185 a 
ton on the local market. 


It has been decided, however, that 
while no change will be made in steel 
prices, exporters of iron will receive a 
bounty of 26 yen a metric ton, thus equal- 
izing prices of iron to the seller in Man- 
churia and Japan. It will continue to be 
sold to the Japanese purchaser for 79 yen 
a ton. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.——Shanghai 
rates fluctuated within a narrow range 
during the week ended July 25, despite 
Far Eastern developments, as operators 
thought no greater tension was likely to 
develop. Persons desiring to repatriate 
funds, in anticipation of freezing orders, 
have already done so to a large extent. 


Interbank spot sold on the morning of 
July 25 at $US0.05!'40, with high during 
the week of $US0.05'!%4. and low of 
$US0.05%3». July and August delivery 
sold for the same as spot. At noon rates 
firmed to $US0.053g because of some fur- 
ther small sales by a Japanese bank. 
Other quotations on July 25 were: Bank 
of Japan yen, 1 for 2.06 Chinese yuan; 
military scrip, 44 for 100 yun; Hua Hsing 
notes, 1 for 1.835 yuan. 


On the morning of July 26, upon the 
receipt of disquieting news from over- 
seas, all interbank trading was sus- 
pended. United States banks, however, 
accommodated counter customers by 
purchasing small amounts of fapi—less 
than $US100—at the rate of $US0.05,;. 
Sellers were scaree, and the volume of 
transactions was limited—mostly to 
serve merchant requirements. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—Chinese 
yuan was quoted at Tientsin on July 25 
at $US0.06'%, appreciating further in 
value in relation to the Federal Reserve 
Bank yuan. The latter exchanged for 
fapi at the rate of 61.12 for 100. 
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Transport and Communication 


Japan Modifies Yangtze Transpor 
Regulations.—Japanese authorities have 
decided to permit the Toa Kaiun kg». 
bushi Lamas Kaisha to handle the 
transportation of domestic goods for Use 
of third-power nationals residing at 
places along the upper Yangtze Riyer 
which have hitherto been carried unde; 
the direct care of the Japanese military 
and naval authorities. This change of 
procedure does not mean that the Japa- 
nese company mentioned will run com. 
mercial transportation nor that the per. 
mit system has been abandoned. 

A handling fee ranging from 20 yen 
to 24 yen per cubic ton will be chargeg 
by the Japanese transportation company 
mentioned. Applications will continue 
to be made as heretofore through the 
applicants’ respective consulates and the 
Japanese Consulate General. Written 
permits will be issued by the Japanese 
military and naval authorities when ap- 
plications are approved and will be for- 
warded through the Japanese Consulate 
General to the consulates concerned, 
The applicant then will present the per. 
mit to the Japanese transportation com- 
pany and arrange directly shipments to 
upper Yangtze River ports. 

The Japanese Consul General states 
that goods actually will be carried by 
either military or naval transports. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Prepayment of Merchandise Imports 
Permitted—The Colombian Exchange 
and Export Control Office now permits 
the prepayment of merchandise in 
classes 1, 2, 3, and 4—the first directly 
by permit issued by the Exchange Con- 
tro] Office, and the last three through 
the Stabilization Fund. 

Importers, to avail themselves of this 
facility, must either post a 15 percent 
cash deposit or a bank guaranty io as- 
sure that such advance remittances are 
actually to cover merchandise imports. 

This measure was taken as a result 
of (1) foreign suppliers being unwilling 
to ship on a draft or time basis and 
(2) the difficulties formerly in the way 
of opening letters of credit. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Minimum Rates of Import Duty to 
Apply Provisionally to Imports from 
Mezxico.—The benefits of the Cuban min- 
imum rates of import duty have been 
granted to products originating in and 
proceeding from Mexico during the bal- 
ance of 1941 and until the annual decree 
is promulgated in 1942, setting forth the 
tariff status of the various countries te 
apply ijuring that year, under provisions 
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of Cuban presidential decree No. 2021, 
published and effective July 15, 1941. 

The decree further provides that the 
customs treatment accorded to Mexico is 
to cease if and when it becomes evident 
that Mexico is unable during 1941 to 
purchase from Cuba at least 50 percent 
of the amount of the sales of Mexican 
products to Cuba. 

See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 
96, 1941, for previous announcement of the 
classifications of countries for application of 
the Cuban import tariff schedules. | 

Exportation of Scrap Iron and Steel 
permitted to United States for Temporary 
Period.—Exportation from Cuba to the 
United States of scrap iron and steel of all 
kinds and waste of these metals was per- 
mitted for a period of 4 months, by Cuban 
presidential decree No. 1101, published 
and effective April 23, 1941. 

{See COMMERCE Reports Of March 18, 1939, 


for announcement of the Cuban export em- 
pargo on iron and steel scrap.| 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Commercial Agreement 
with Sweden Providing for Increased 
Trade in Second Half of 1941.—The con- 
clusion of a supplementary commercial 
agreement between Denmark and Swe- 
den, providing for an increase in Swedish 
exports to Denmark during the second 
half of 1941 by an additional 8,000,000 
Swedish crowns, with an equivalent in- 
crease in imports from Denmark, was 
announced in Stockholm on July 1, 1941. 

Lumber is said to be the main Swedish 
export to Denmark under this agreement, 
while sugar is to be the principal Swedish 
import from Denmark. 

Under an earlier agreement (an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
June 28, 1941) trade between Denmark 
and Sweden during the second half of 
1941 was considerably reduced compared 
with the first 6 months of the year. This 
supplementary agreement tends to re- 
store the value of Danish exports to 
Sweden to the level of the first half of 
the year. 


Dominica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Milk and Milk Extracts: Imports from 
Non-Empire Sources Again Subject to 
Duty—-Milk and milk extracts imported 
into Dominica from non-Empire sources 
are again subject to a general rate of im- 
port duty of 1 shilling per 48 pounds, by 
an order (No. 23) of June 24, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of June 30. 
Imports of these products from all sources 
had been exempt from import duty by a 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


statutory order of November 27, 1940. 
Milk and milk extracts coming from Brit- 
ish areas subject to British preferential 
tariff rates remain free of duty. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Tariff and Import-Consump- 
tion Tax Laws Consolidated.—The cus- 
toms tariff and the “sales, use, and con- 
sumption” tax laws of the Dominican 
Republic have been consolidated into a 
single law, No. 480, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of June 18, 1941, and ef- 
fective August 1, 1941, according to the 
Listin Diario of July 11. The consolida- 
tion purportedly effects a simplification 
of procedure in that it requires only one 
customs declaration, and a single pay- 
ment covers the previous multiple 
charges. It is understood that the com- 
bined rates of duty and tax on imports 
are to remain approximately the same 
as the sum of the former customs duty 
and consumption tax. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Inter-American Coffee Quota 
Agreement Ratified—The Ecuadoran 
Government approved the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Quota Agreement between 
the United States and the 14 coffee-pro- 
ducing countries of Latin America by a 
decree of March 28, published in the 
Registro Oficial of April 21, 1941. 

[A summary of the provisions of this agree- 
ment appeared in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 7, 1940. Thirteen of the pro- 
ducing countries have now ratified the agree- 
ment: Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Domin- 
ican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 


Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, and El Salvador. | 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports may not be Insured or Trans- 
ported by “Enemy” Firms.—No Egyptian 
importer will be allowed to withdraw 
goods from the Egyptian customs unless 
he previously communicates to the Egyp- 
tian Customs Administration the names 
of the firms by which the goods were in- 
sured and transported, according to an 
order of the Egyptian Ministry of Fi- 
nance effective May 1, 1941, published 
in the Journal Officiel April 28, 1941. 
If the insurance or transportation com- 
pany handling the shipment is found to 
be operating under German or Italian 
control or to contain German or Italian 
interests, the importer must pay the 
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Egyptian Sequestrator of German and 
Italian property that part of the price 
of the goods represented by the insur- 
ance premium or the freight, as the case 
may be. 

Egyptian importers were advised to 
notify their suppliers that goods shipped 
to them should not be insured or trans- 
ported by companies operating under 
German or Italian control or containing 
German or Italian interests. 


E] Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1940 totaled 
14,810,000 colones, while expenditures 
(exclusive of 461,000 colones of “supply 
orders pending payment” on October 31, 
1940) were 16,493,000 colones. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1939 were, respec- 
tively, 15,929,000 and 15,735,000 colones. 

The public debt on October 31, 1940, 
excluding accrued interest, totaled 41,- 
684,000 colones, of which 36,882,000 was 
external and 4,802,000 internal. 


Finland 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY MAINTAINED DURING 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1941 


Despite increased difficulty in securing 
needed supplies (particularly raw mate- 
rials) from abroad, the level of industrial 
activity in Finland was quite well main- 
tained during the first quarter of 1941. 
Production for the home market, includ- 
ing extensive building operations, was 
primarily responsible for this, though 
improvement occurred in industries pro- 
ducing for export. 


The rise in value of production of in- 
dustries producing for the home market 
was obviously due to price increases, in 
which the effect of the turn-over tax, as 
well as higher prices for imports, were 
important factors. Consequently, it is 
probable that average volume of produc- 
tion in these industries may have de- 
clined somewhat during the quarter. 
Consumption of cement continued to rise 
rapidly, and the value of the production 
of the footwear, foodstuffs, and textile 
industries increased, although, in the last 
mentioned branch, shortage of raw ma- 
terials was an adverse factor. The out- 
put of the metal and machinery industry 
declined, as a result of lack of materials. 

Among “export” industries, increased 
volume of production was achieved by the 
lumber, plywood, chemical-pulp, and 
paper industries, although a decrease in 
actual exports was recorded in the case 
of chemical pulp. Production and ex- 
ports of mechanical pulp, however, con- 
tinued to decline. A small increase in 
the average f. o. b. prices of Finnish ex- 
ports occurred during the quarter. 
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ForREIGN TRADE STILL LIMITED 


Finnish exports during the first quar- 
ter of 1941 amounted to 552,000,000 Fin- 
nish marks, compared with 1,510,000,000 
in the first quarter of 1939, and with 
299,000,000 during the same months of 
1940. The volume of exports during the 
quarter is estimated at about 30 percent 
of 1939 first-quarter exports. 

Finnish imports during the quarter, ex- 
clusive of war materials, amounted to 
1,348,000,000 Finnish marks, as compared 
with 1,750,000,000 and 487,000,000 in the 
corresponding quarters of 1939 and 1940, 
respectively. As average import prices 
are estimated to have increased by 90 
percent as compared with 1939, this year’s 
first-quarter imports were about 60 per- 
cent of those of 1939, in volume. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Foodstuffs, Raw Materials 
and Manufactures: Import Duties and 
License Taxes Suspended.—Import duties 
have been suspended on specified food- 
stuffs, raw materials, and some manu- 
factures, included in about 170 items or 
subitems of the customs tariff, by an 
order of June 8, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel on June 10. 

The list for which the import duties 
have been suspended includes the fol- 
lowing articles normally of interest to 
American exporters: Rice, dried vegeta- 
bles, fresh table fruit, canned vegetables, 
cotton and cotton waste, wood pulp, auto- 
mobile sheets, copper and various other 
metals, coal-tar pitch, kraft paper, and 
leather. 

By the same order, import license taxes 
were suspended on 38 items or subitems of 
the customs tariff, including various 
meats, eggs, cheese, butter, certain 
canned fish, various fruits and nuts, grits, 
bran, oilcakes, coal, lead, and zinc. 


{Import duties or license taxes on some of 
the items affected had already been suspended 
for limited periods. See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 18, April 5, April 12, and 
May 24, 1941.] 


Additional Organization Committees 
for Specified Industries and Trades 
Formed.—Organization committees for 
the industry and trade in a number of 
additional products have been formed in 
France by terms of orders published re- 
cently in the Journal Officiel. 

These organization committees con- 
tro] the following industries and trades: 
Pharmaceutical products; wire drawing, 
drawing and cold-rolling of steel bars and 
profiles; agricultural machinery; com- 
bustible liquids; construction, and equip- 
ment for hoisting and handling, for pub- 
lic works, and for metallurgy; wood; 
paper and cardboard ; metalworking; ma- 
chine tools, tools, and welding equipment; 
clockmaking; ferro-alloys; and construc- 
tion of machines for the textile, graphic, 
and chemical industries, for plastic ma- 
terials, and for foodstuffs. 
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French Indochina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Suspension or Reduction of Customs 
Duties Authorized—Authority to sus- 
pend or reduce customs duties on certain 
products has been granted to the Gov- 
ernor General of Indochina when the 
prevailing rates are liable to create an 
increase in the cost of living. A decree 
of March 16, published in the Journal 
Officiel de l’Indochine Francaise of May 
24, 1941, grants this authority and modi- 
fies law of October 15, 1940, on the 
subject. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ground Mustard, Prepared Mustard: 
Qualitative and Marking Regulations for 
Exports Established.* 

Automotive Vehicles: Sale of Those of 
Over 17 Horsepower Subject to Permit; 
Additional Authorization Required for 


Exports.* 
Grenada 


Economic Conditions 


Except for dealings in agricultural 
products and a limited retail trade in 
locally produced foodstuffs, business is 
virtually at a standstill in Grenada, and 
collections are slow. July cacao produc- 
tion tapered off to about half that of June. 
The estimated carry-over at the end of 
June was 600,000 pounds. Production of 
nutmegs was estimated at 200,000 pounds 
for both June and July, and the carry- 
over at the end of June was estimated at 
500,000 pounds. Mace production for 
June was estimated at 28,000 pounds and 
for July at 26,000 pounds, with an esti- 
mated carry-over at the end of June of 
52,000 pounds. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Paper Products Re- 
stricted —Importation of wrapping paper 
during the year 1941 from nonsterling 
areas is restricted to 50 percent of the 
quantity of wrapping paper imported 
from such areas during the year 1940, ac- 
cording to an announcement in the Gre- 
nada Gazette, February 1, 1941. 

Importation of specified paper prod- 
ucts and novelties, from all sources, is 
prohibited. 

Possession or Transmission of Cameras, 
Photographs, Maps, etc., Subject to Spe- 
cial Permit——Possession of cameras in 
the harbors and other specified areas of 
Grenada, and transmission or conveying 
of photographs, maps, sketches, plans, or 
cther representation of the Colony or of 
any area or object therein, other than 
through the mails, is allowed only under 
permit, according to orders published in 
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the Grenada Government Gazette, June 
4, 1941. 

Export of Valuables Subject to Lj. 
cense—Valuables may be sent into or 
taken out of Grenada only under license 
from the competent authority, according 
to order No. 34, published in the Grenada 
Government Gazette, May 3, 1941. yay. 
uables are defined as furs, skins, ang 
goods manufactured from furs and skins: 
antiques; works of art; diamonds, pre. 
cious, and semiprecious stones; jewelry; 
articles of gold and platinum; watches 
with cases of precious metal; and postage 
stamps. Personal belongings, valued not 
in excess of £10, taken out by a person 
leaving the Colony are exempt from the 
provisions of these regulations. 


Hawaii 


Economic Conditions 


Continued sharp gains in volume of 
wholesale and retail trade, with strength. 
ening raw-sugar prices and a satisfactory 
outlook for marketing the pineapple 
pack were high lights in Hawaii’s busi- 
ness picture during June. Increased em- 
ployment and pay rolls are causing gen- 
eral improvement in community pur- 
chasing power. With the exception of 
January, retail trade in June was the 
highest of any month this year. 

The average sugar price for the first 6 
months of 1941 was 15 percent higher 
than in the first half of last year. Sugar 
shipments to the mainland totaled 521,- 
900 short tons, compared with 442,600 
tons in the first 6 months of 1940, while 
shipments of canned pineapples and 
juice amounted to about 11,500,000 cases, 
an increase of 2,700,000 cases over the 
corresponding period last year. 

Practically all business indexes for the 
half year reflect increased activity. New 
construction, exclusive of defense proj- 
ects, was valued at $909,700,000, com- 
pared with only $373,400,000 in the first 
half of 1940, while realty sales increased 
from $6,450,000 to $8,160,000. The net 
value of retail trade increased from $55, 
700,000 to $73,400,000, and wholesale 
trade advanced from $36,440,000 to $53,- 
450,000, a gain of 46 percent. 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports and Reexports Prohibited Et- 
cept to United States and Other Coun- 
tries of American Continent Maintaining 
Export Control.—Exportation from Hon- 
duras of a list of specified products and 
the reexportation from the country of 
goods and articles originating in the 
United States and now subject to export 
control in that country, are prohibited 
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except to the United States and those 
countries of the American Continent 
which have established systems of export 
control, according to Honduran presiden- 
tial decree No. 43 promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial of July 1, 1941. Jewelry 
and articles of personal adornment of 
the traveler, considered as baggage, are 
not affected by this decree. 

The list of products prohibited export 
except to the United States and certain 
other countries of the American Conti- 
nent is as follows: Castor oil, castor beans 
and castor-bean seeds, palm oil, sulphuric 
acid (including sulphur and pyrites), 
adcohol (ethyl), aluminum, antimony, 
arsenic, asbestos, berillium, cadmium, 
cobalt, copper, nitrogen compounds (am- 
monium and nitric acid), copra, cryolite, 
quartz crystals, chromium, hides, indus- 
trial diamonds, fluorspar, tin, coconut 
tow, phosphates, agave fiber, graphite, 
iron and steel, cotton yarns, gum elastic, 
kapok, magnesium, manganese, tanning 
materials, mercury, molybdenum, mica, 
nickel, platinum, lead, potash, Peruvian 
bark, quinine, flaxseed, titanium, tung- 
sten, uranium, vanadium, zinc, and 
zirconium. 

The decree also states that articles may 
be added to or removed from the above 
list, as future conditions may warrant. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Control Extended to 
Additional Products—The Government 
of India has extended its import license 
control to additional products from non- 
Empire sources, by an order published in 
the Gazette of India, July 21, 1941, ac- 
cording to a recent despatch from Cal- 
cutta. 

Import licenses are now required for 
the following additional products shipped 
to India after August 1, 1941: 

Coral; artificial silk yarn and thread; 
cotton thread, twist, and yarn; twist and 
yarn of flax or jute; certain cotton fab- 
rics; certain mixed textile fabrics con- 
taining silk, artificial silk, or wool; cer- 
tain textile manufactures including 
household linens, handkerchiefs, shirts, 
ete.; certain fents; ribbons; socks and 
stockings made wholly or mainly from 
silk or artificial silk; cotton knitted ap- 
parel; cotton knitted fabrics and various 
other textile manufactures. 

An open general license has been pro- 
vided for Chinese goods imported via the 
Burma Road. 


|For announcements concerning products 
previously subject to import license control 
in British India, see ComMMERCE Reports of 
June 1, 8, and 15, 1940, and ForEIGN CoMMERCE 
WrekLy of November 2, 1940, January 11, 
and 18 and May 24, 1941.] 


Compliance With Existing Marking- 
of-Origin Regulations Required.—Atten- 
tion has been directed by the customs 
authorities in India to the necessity for 
compliance with established regulations 
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for the marking of certain imported 
goods under the Indian Merchandise 
Marks Act. 

These regulations provide that im- 
ported goods which bear names, trade- 
marks, descriptions, or words of any kind 
in the English language are required to 
bear also an indication of origin; that is, 
a statement of the country in which the 
goods were made or produced. In the 
case of United States goods this state- 
ment may be either “Made in the United 
States of America” or “Made in U. S. A.” 

The indication of origin must be on the 
same label or part of the covering of the 
goods, as the case may be, to which the 
name, trade-marks, or words in the Eng- 
lish language are applied and adjacent to 
this name, trade-mark, or inscription; 
it must not be on a separate label nor 
otherwise detachable from the above- 
referred-to name, trade-mark, or English 
words, and it must be applied conspicu- 
ously and indelibly. It must be reprinted 
for all applications of the name, trade- 
mark, or English words, except when 
these are reproduced in such close prox- 
imity that one prominent indication will 
cover all. 

The size of the letters is not rigidly in- 
sisted upon, provided they are sufficiently 
conspicuous to catch the eye along with 
the English words, mark, or inscription 
to which they form a counter-indication. 
The general rule is that they shall be as 
large as any letter in these English names, 
words, or trade-marks. 


[See Trade Promotion Series No. 199, For- 
eign Marks-of-Origin Regulations, p. 82, for 
details of the Indian marking regulations. | 


Transport and Communication 


Expansion of Aviation Facilities 
Planned.—A sum of 17,500,000 rupees 
($2,250,000) will be spent on further de- 
velopment of aviation facilities during 
the next 7 years, according to a decision 
of the Government. An additional sum 
will be spent on aviation wireless aids. 

The new program will provide for fur- 
ther improvement of the organization on 
the trans-India route, the two feeder 
~outes, and for the construction of new 
airports and landing fields on the routes 
Bombay-Calcutta, Madras-Calcutta, 
Bombay-Trivandrum, and Calcutta- 
Assam. 

Money is being provided in the current 
budget for establishment of aeronautical 
wireless stations along new air routes. 
Wireless stations at Vizagapatam and 
Nagpur with medium wave and short 
wave and Adcock direction-finding sys- 
tems will be constructed at an estimated 
cost of 360,000 rupees ($102,000) each. 


Iraq 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Service Between Baghdad and 
Basra Reestablished.—Rail service be- 
tween Baghdad and Basra was reestab- 
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lished on June 12. It had been inter- 
rupted since the first week in May. 


Ireland (Eire) © 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Import Restriction Continued.— 
Sugar may not be imported into Eire dur- 
ing the period May 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, except by license issued under the 
Sugar (Control of Imports) Act, 1936, 
according to an order dated April 29. 


Jamaica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange—The exchange rate for 
sight drafts on New York continues at 
$4.01 to the pound. Exchange for im- 
ports from the United States is limited to 
goods for which import licenses have been 
granted. There is no delay, by reason of 
exchange conditions, in remittances in 
payment of goods for which import li- 
censes have been granted. 

Dollar exchange for purposes other 
than imports is tightly restricted. It is 
allowed for travel only when the journey 
is for urgent business reasons, necessary 
medical attention of a nature which can- 
not be had in Jamaica, or for other pur- 
poses considered necessary by the Finance 
Board. Exchange is not allowed for edu- 
cation of a nature obtainable in Jamaica. 
For other purposes it may be granted 
when in the opinion of the Finance Board 
it is necessary. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Excise Taxes on Tobacco Products In- 
creased.—Excise taxes on cigars, ciga- 
rettes, and tobacco manufactured in Ja- 
maica have been increased by law No. 5 
published in the Jamaica Gazette Sup- 
plement of May 22, 1941. The new rates 
of duty on cigars are as follows: 1s. per 
hundred on cigars retailing for not more 
than 5s. per hundred; 2s. per hundred for 
those retailing for more than 5s. but not 
over 10s. per hundred; and 4s. per hun- 
dred for those retailing for more than 10s. 
per hundred. The excise tax on locally 
manufactured cigarettes is fixed at 8d. 
per hundred and on tobacco other than 
“rope tobacco” at 2s. per pound. 

The previous excise tax schedule on 
tobacco as fixed by amendment law No. 
44 of 1939 is repealed by law No. 5. 

Excise Taxes on Edible Oils and Oil 
Products Increased. —Excise taxes on re- 
fined and unrefined edible oils manu- 
factured in Jamaica are fixed at ls. and 
at 4d. per gallon, respectively, by law No. 
4 published in the Jamaica Gazette Sup- 
plement of May 22, 1941. 

The excise taxes on soap and butter 
substitutes were increased by law No. 3 
published in the same Supplement from 
2s. and 4s. 2d. per hundred pounds, re- 
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spectively, to 3s. 6d. and 15s. Law No. 
3 also places an excise tax of 6s. 3d. per 
hundred pounds on lard substitutes. 

Export of Photographs and Films 
Subject to Permit.—Exposed or unex- 
posed plates or films, designed for photo- 
graphic or cinematographic use, whether 
developed or not, and prints or other 
duplications or reproductions thereof, 
may not be taken into or sent out of 
Jamaica without special permit, accord- 
ing to an order published in the Jamaica 
Gazette, June 6, 1941. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


No definite indication of any lifting 
of the temporary ban on export trade has 
yet appeared, though it is reported that 
licenses for exports of small quantities 
of cotton piece goods are now being is- 
sued. The quantities involved, however, 
are reported to be so small as to amount 
to a practical embargo on exports. 


Stock MARKET AND Raw-SILkK PRICES 
WEAK 


The stock market was weak and sensi- 
tive during the week ended July 19, and 
prices broke sharply on news of the Cab- 
inet’s resignation. Sentiment improved, 
however, toward the end of the week, and 
prices developed a slightly stronger tone 
after the new Cabinet was formed, 
though underlying sentiment remained 
cautious. 

Silk prices developed a decided down- 
ward trend, with spot and future prices 
dropping about 50 yen. The decline was 
reported to be due to concern over ex- 
port business in light of the more com- 
plicated international situation. 


OrDINANCE TO Stop HOARDING ISSUED 


The Ministries of Commerce and Agri- 
culture issued a joint ordinance on July 
15 revising antiprofiteering regulations. 
The new ordinance is designed to stop 
hoarding and other unscrupulous trad- 
ing practices, according to reports. 

The Ministry of Agriculture reportedly 
is planning to appropriate 4,500,000 yen 
to cover losses to farmers incurred as a 
result of damages from frost during 
April and May. 


JuNE COMMODITY PRICE INDEXES HIGHER 


The continued upward trend in com- 
modity prices is revealed in the Bank of 
Japan’s Tokyo wholesale commodity price 
index for June, which advanced 1.6 per- 
cent over May and 7.4 percent compared 
with June 1940. Of the 110 items sur- 
veyed, 18 advanced and 3 declined. 


Exchange and Finance 


June Bill Clearings—June clearings 
numbered 4,225,000 bills valued at 12,007,- 
000,000 yen. This was a decline of 246,- 
000 bills and 695,000 yen compared with 
May. Compared with June 1940 the 
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number of bills cleared dropped by 171,- 
000, but the value rose by 839,000,000 yen. 
Dishonored bills in June numbered 117, 
valued at 180,000 yen, a decline of 55 bills 
and 93,000 yen compared with May and 
35 bills and 99,000 yen compared with 
June 1940. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Various Strategic Mate- 
rials to Non-American Countries Pro- 
hibited. —Exportation from Mexico of 
specified products is prohibited to any 
non-American country and to any other 
country that has not-established export 
restrictions with the same practical effect 
as those established therein, by provisions 
of a Mexican presidential decree of July 
10, published and effective July 15, 1941. 

The specified products are: Henequen, 
lechuguilla irtle, maguey ixtle, mezcal 
ixtle, palma ixtle, pita and similar fibers, 
binding twine and cord and rope made 
from these fibers; antimony, arsenic, bis- 
muth, cadmium, zinc, cobalt, copper, 
fluorspar, tin, graphite, manganese, mer- 
cury, mica, molybdenum, lead, tungsten, 
and vanadium, in mineral form as well 
as in concentrates or in metallic form. 

The decree leaves to the Department of 
National Economy, after consultation 
with the Ministry of Foreign Relations, 
the determination of the countries that 
are not included in this prohibition, and 
in the same manner charges that Depart- 
ment with establishing the necessary 
regulations for fulfillment of these pro- 
visions. 

Exports of Nationalized Goods Made 
Subject to Payment of Special Export 
Tar.—The subsequent exportation of 
merchandise and effects that have pre- 
viously been nationalized in Mexico has 
been made subject to the payment of the 
special export tax of 12 percent of official 
valuation, according to kind, under pro- 
visions of a departmental circular, issued 
by the Secretary of Treasury of Mexico, 
and published in the Diario Oficial of 
June 19, 1941. 


Netherland West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Curacao is dependent on imports of 
foodstuffs and a variety of other prod- 
ucts from the United States. While re- 
tailers of foodstuffs reported good busi- 
ness, retail clothiers had a dull month, 
as did also merchants catering to tourist 
trade. 

Prices have risen on a good many items, 
particularly cigars and cigarettes, liquors, 
gasoline, and motion pictures, on which 
import duties were increased in March 
and April 1941. Water and telephone 
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rates have also been raised 10 Percent. 
These utilities are owned and operate 
by the local government. 

The phosphate mine at Newport igs 
continuing to operate and is employing 
about 350 workers. About 55,000 metric 
tons have been shipped out during the 
period from January 1 to June 15, 194), 

There is no unemployment in Curacao 
at present. No bankruptcies of any im. 
portance were reported during June. 
The collection situation was favorable 
and credit continues available to reputa- 
ble firms. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Continues Available—The 
exchange rate continues at 1.905 florins 
to the dollar. Dollar exchange in un. 
limited amount is available for imports 
from the United States, and no delays in 
remitting are experienced. Sale of ex. 
change for purposes other than imports 
is severely restricted, and each applica- 
tion to buy exchange for other purposes 
must go before the Financial Commis- 
sion for approval. Each case is decided 
on its merits; however, exchange for the 
payment of services considered necessary, 
such as premiums on insurance policies, 
etc., is usually made available to the ap- 
plicant. Exchange for business travel is 
being restricted, and travelers must show 
in detail how they propose to use the 
funds for which they apply. Exchange 
for vacation travel is very difficult to ob- 
tain, and application therefor is now 
usually refused. 


Newfoundland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Budget Extends Free Entry or Reduced 
Import Duties to Many Products and Er- 
empts Several Articles From War Tar— 
A few specified articles are made free of 
cuty, and import duties are reduced on 
a long list of goods, effective July 3, 1941, 
under proposals made in connection with 
the budget speech on July 3 by the Com- 
missioner of Finance before the New- 
foundland Board of Trade, and an- 
nounced in an official notice made pub- 
lic on July 4 at St. John’s. In addition, 
several products are exempted from the 
744 percent ad valorem special wal- 
revenue tax, including wheat meal and 
flour heretofore subject to this tax ata 
specific rate. 

Some of the changes are intended to 
reduce the cost of living, while others 
are designed to meet war and defense 
requirements. 

Under the budget proposals, corn, 
crushed feeds, mechanical hay and ma- 
nure carriers, and specified materials for 
the production of nails are granted duty- 
free entry. Import duties are reduced 
on a long list of goods, including cocoa, 
chocolate, pickles, vegetables, soups, 
manufactures of brass, bronze, copper, 
and lead, nails, hollow-ware of iron, steel, 
or nickel, wire brushes, specific scientific 
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instruments, gas appliances and lamps, 
electric cooking appliances, pillows and 
similar articles, small ware of artificial 
silk, such as ribbons, lace, etc., tubs, bath- 
tubs and washstands of earthenware, 
stone, etc., china and porcelain ware, 
glass and glassware, paper hangings, ez- 
plosives, window blinds and_ shades, 
cleaners and polishes, specified vehicles 
and parts, starch, materials for the pro- 
duction of nails and heating apparatus, 
newspaper printing presses, specified 
chemicals, and asphalt and other ad- 
hesives. 

The special war revenue tax of 714 
percent, which has applied from Decem- 
per 1, 1940, to most imports from sources 
outside the sterling area, has been re- 
moved from oatmeal and rolled oats, 
maize meal, and indian corn meal, and 
salt in bulk for use in curing fish. The 
special war tax on wheat flour and meal 
of 36 cents per barrel of 196 pounds (sub- 
stituted February 10, 1941, for the ad 
valorem rate) is also removed. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


A number of merchants of the pro- 
hibited immigration class—Chinese, East 
Indians, Japanese, Syrians, etc.—are now 
to be permitted to continue in business 
in Panama City and Colon under excep- 
tions provided for in the “nationaliza- 
tion of commerce” law. 

At a recent Cabinet meeting, license 
applications of businessmen in the re- 
stricted immigration classes were con- 
sidered, and 17 were approved. 

Ever since the enactment of this law 
there has been considerable anxiety in 
the business community, and this new 
development therefore comes as a 
measure of relief. Several merchants, 
mainly Chinese and East Indians, have 
already liquidated their stocks and de- 
parted from the country. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Receipts for 
the first quarter of 1941, including bal- 
ance of $374,000 on hand on January 1, 
totaled $3,821,000, against which there 
Were expenditures amounting to $3,- 
$21,000, leaving a balance on hand at the 
end of the quarter of $500,000. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sanitary Inspection Broadened to In- 
clude All Fruits and Vegetables; Inspec- 
tion Fees Revised —The sanitary inspec- 
tion which formerly applied only to ex- 
ports of citrus fruits in Paraguay, has 
been revised to apply also to exports of 
fruits and vegetables of all kinds, as well 
%& imported fruits and vegetables, by a 
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decree of June 11, 1941, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of June 13, 1941, Asuncion. 

The export inspection fee of 500 paper 
pesos which was formerly charged for 
inspection of each carload of citrus ’° wits 
for export has been changed to 500 paper 
pesos per shipment, and aprflcs to ex- 
ports of fruit of all kinds. 

For imported fruit the sanitary inspec- 
tion fee is 150 paper pesos per box (of 20 
to 25 kilograms) of pears, apples, or 
oranges; and 50 paper pesos per box (of 
10 to 12 kilograms) of peaches, plums, or 
grapes. 

Vegetables and plant products, such as 
ginned cotton, live plants, slips, seeds, 
ground and unground yerba mate, and 
cottonseed cake, will be subject to a fee 
of 200 paper pesos for each inspection 
or despatch certificate issued, on im- 
portation and exportation. 

For each inspection required outside of 
Office hours the interested party must 
pay the sanitary inspector a fee of 100 
paper pesos in addition to the regularly 
prescribed fee. 

[See Commerce Reports of September 14, 
1940, for a notice of the establishment of a 
sanitary inspection fee on exports of citrus 
fruits.| 

Rice: Exports and Imports Prohib- 
ited.—Exportation of Paraguayan un- 
hulled rice and processed rice, and im- 
portation of rice into Paraguay, have 
been prohibited by a decree (No. 7,281) 
of June 10, 1941, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial, June 11, 1941, Asuncion. The 
decree also limits trading in rice to two 
official grades, “whole rice” and “cut 
rice,” and fixes maximum sales prices for 
both grades. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reerportation of Strategic Materials 
Prohibited Except Under License.—Re- 
exportation of a wide range of industrial 
raw materials was prohibited except 
under prior authorization from the 
Peruvian Ministry of Finance, by pro- 
visions of a decree of June 18, published 
in El Peruano of June 19, 1941. Permits 
for reexportation of these products will 
be granted only upon proof of the neces- 
sity of reexporting them to the country 
of origin. The decree also provides that, 
in the case of machinery, tools, and 
parts thereof, the Ministry of Finance 
is authorized to make necessary investi- 
gations to insure that the requirements 
of domestic industry and national de- 
fense will be met before issuing the ex- 
port permit. 

The materials affected by this restric- 
tion include all those subject to export 
permits under the Peruvian decree of 
May 8, 1941, and, in addition, the follow- 
ing products: Aluminum, ammonia, cad- 
mium, zirconium, cryolite, fluorspar, 
magnesium, platinum, quartz crystals, 
iron and steel, industrial diamonds, glu- 
cinum, graphite, potassium, palm oil, 
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nitric acid, sulphides and pyrites, alco- 
hol, phosphates, and sisal. 
[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 


2°, 1941, p. 503, for list of products subject 
to expert permits in Peru.] 


Southern Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


New Budget Shows Heavy War Er- 
penditure—The Southern Rhodesian 
budget for 1941-42 was presented to the 
Legislative Assembly on May 6, 1941. 
Revenue is estimated at £6,242,102 and 
expenditure at £8,582,749, of which the 
loan account will provide £2,340,647. 
This budget may be compared with the 
original budget for 1940-41, in which rev- 
enue was estimated at £4,900,000 and ex- 
penditure at £7,587,658, and with the 
revised budget for 1940-41, in which 
revenue was estimated at £5,570,554 and 
expenditure at £9,276,954. The total 
debt of the Colony as of March 31, 1941, 
was £17,055,841, compared with £14,777,- 
568 a year earlier. The external debt on 
March 31, 1941, was £10,354,350 and the 
internal debt £6,701,491. 

Defense expenditure for 1940-41 was 
£3,966,458, of which 54 percent was bor- 
rowed; the 1941-42 estimate is £3,451,108, 
of which 34 percent is to be borrowed. 
Southern Rhodesia’s chief contributions 
to the British war effort are its gold pro- 
duction and its participation in the Em- 
pire Air Training Scheme. Owing to the 
steady increase in the value of its gold 
production during the past 5 years, as 
well as to the rapid expansion of its ex- 
ports, Southern Rhodesia has improved 
its economic position sufficiently to su- 
perimpose its war financing upon its nor- 
mal budget requirements without any 
external borrowing. 

The proposed net increase in taxation 
for the current fiscal year is £200,000, 
against £560,000 for 1940-41. The addi- 
tional funds for 1941-42 are being derived 
wholly from higher taxes upon the in- 
comes of individuals and companies. The 
income-tax rate for single persons has 
been increased and the allowances have 
been changed. The rate and allowances 
for married persons remain unchanged. 
Companies having their central manage- 
ment and control in Southern Rhodesia 
will pay, without any allowances or ex- 
emptions, the same rates of normal in- 
come tax as those applicable to single 
persons. Such companies are to be sub- 
ject also to the same rates of surtax as 
those imposed upon individuals. Com- 
panies managed and controlled outside 
of Southern Rhodesia (except railway 
companies) will pay higher rates of nor- 
mal income tax than those domiciled 
within the Colony, but are now to be ex- 
empt from surtax per se. The railway 
companies will pay more than they did 
before; the other companies controlled 
outside the Colony will not do so. 

It is planned to spend £92,000 more on 
social services in 1941-42 than was spent 
in 1940-41, £69,000 more for the service 
of loans, and £71,000 less for administra- 
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tive, general, and development services. 
The projected expenditure from loans 
for nondefense purposes is about £700,000 
less than ih the preceding fiscal year. Of 
the current appropriation from loan ac- 
count, £471,805 is for recoverable and in- 
terest-bearing advances, £209,410 for 
roads, afforestation, water conservation, 
and other indirectly productive purposes. 

The Rhodesia Herald of May 9, in an- 
alyzing parliamentary comment on the 
budget, finds two recurring criticisms: 
“First, that it does not sufficiently recog- 
nize that the country’s present prosperity 
is due to war conditions and will not last; 
and, secondly, that taxation should be on 
a sterner scale.” Several Members of 
Parliament characterized the budget as 
“too gentle.” On May 14 a motion was 
carried in the Assembly proposing that 
the Government take into consideration 
the imposition of an excess-profits tax 
of 100 percent, in place of the present 60 
percent. 

According to the budget speech, the 
colony is able to meet the greatly in- 
creased expenditure called for by the war 
without any difficulty, and its financial 
position remains very satisfactory. 


Spain 


Economic Conditions 


The collection and credit situation 
throughout Spain during June 1941 ap- 
pears to have remained unchanged, with 
credit abundant largely because of lack 
of demand and collections normally 
prompt. No seasonal increase in de- 
mand for credits was reported by the 
Barcelona banks. It is reported that 
4,000,000 pesetas (about $400,000) is dis- 
tributed monthly in Barcelona, a city of 
1,500,000 inhabitants, to the poor of the 
city from the National Social Security 
Fund. The trend on the Barcelona stock 
and bond market during June was steady 
to upward. The retail-price or cost-of- 
living index for Barcelona (1913 equaling 
100) was 485 for May 1941, compared 
with 468 for April 1941. 

At Vigo, credit continued ample and 
collections prompt. In the Bilbao re- 
gion, credit remained free, with little 
demand, and collections rapid. Demand 
for credits was still slight in the Valencia 
area, and collections were rapid. In the 
district centering at Seville credits con- 
tinued free and collections rapid. Banks 
at Malaga report sluggish exports, lim- 
ited domestic trade, continued easy cred- 
its, prompt and normal collections. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


Export TRADE INCREASES 


Swedish foreign-trade statistics for 
June reveal the first excess of exports 
over imports since October 1937, exports 
having increased from 133,000,000 crowns 
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in May to 135,000,000 in June, while im- 
ports decreased sharply from 177,000,000 
crowns in May to 127,000,000 in June. 
Exports and imports in June 1940 totaled 
86,000,000 and 136,000,000 crowns, respec- 
tively. 


INCREASE OF GOVERNMENTAL EXPORT 
CREDITS REQUESTED 


At present the Swedish Department of 
Commerce is authorized to guarantee ex- 
port credits up to 60,000,000 crowns. 
Lately this limit has been almost ex- 
hausted because of the financial aid 
given to Finland by the Swedish-Finnish 
trade agreement, and for this reason the 
Department has considered it necessary 
to request an increase of the fund to 
100,000,000 crowns, to be able to meet 
all eventualities. 

A provision of the German-Swedish 
trade agreement stipulates that sulphate 
wood pulp delivered to Germany this 
year must be made from new output in- 
Stead of from stocks at the mills. The 
reported explanation of this requirement 
is that byproducts derived from the 
manufacture of sulphate pulp, such as 
liquid resins, crude and refined turpen- 
tine, and methanol, are also needed by 
Germany. 

Exports of pulp from Sweden to Italy 
and Switzerland, which have been shipped 
via Stettin and through Germany by rail, 
must now be sent to ports in the Nether- 
lands and thence transported to their 
destinations by river and canal routes. 
Present congested rail traffic in Germany 
has been given as the reason for this new 
shipping arrangement. 

The wholesale price index of the Royal 
Board of Trade reflected a further rise 
in prices during June. It moved 2 points 
upward to a new high of 173 (base 1935 
average=100). In June 1940 this index 
stood at 143, and in the same month in 
1939 it was only 109. 

The industrial production index, which 
has been moving gradually downward 
since last winter, dropped a point to 104 
during May (base 1935=100). This in- 
dex in May 1940 and 1939 stood at 107 and 
122, respectively. 


Farm AID CONTINUED 


A Government bill has been presented 
to Parliament for farm aid during the 
fiscal year 1941-42. This bill provides 
for farm-price adjustments for a total of 
100,000,000 crowns and for consumer re- 
bates on foodstuffs of 131,000,000 crowns. 
For the fiscal year 1940-41 the total ex- 
penditures under these heads are 188,- 
000,000 crowns. The fixing of prices for 
farm produce for the current crop year 
has been deferred until an estimate of 
the final crop yields can be made. 


Fire LOSSES INCREASE 


Fire losses during May increased by 
more than 100 percent to 7,500,000 
crowns, compared with 3,600,000 for the 
same month in 1940. Losses this year 
were at a rate of 250,000 crowns a day. 
The insurance companies state that most 
of the losses were due to carelessness. 
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Op IRON MINE TO BE REOPENED 


A new company has reportedly been 
formed in northern Sweden to operate 
iron mines in Vastanfors, which haye 
been abandoned for many years, Min. 
ing operations have already been Started 
on a small scale, a survey having indi- 
cated that there is sufficient ore to per. 
mit the mining of about 25,000 tons a 
year for the next 3 years. The share 
capital of the new company, only 50,000 
crowns, has been subscribed by the di- 
rectors of the Stora Langvika Steel Trust 
which exports large quantities of ore to 
Germany. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Grape Sugar, Starch Sugar, Glucose: 
Import Duty Reduced.—The import duty 
on grape sugar, starch sugar, and glucose 
has been reduced by 20 crowns, to 33 
crowns per 100 kilograms, by a royal 
proclamation effective for the period May 
26, 1941, to September 30, 1943, published 
in the Svensk Foérfattningssamling. 

[The above cancels the increase in supple- 
mentary import duty on the above articles 
announced in COMMERCE REPoRTs of February 
17, 1940.] 

Chocolate and Chocolate Confection- 
ery: Import Duties Reduced.—The im- 
port duty on chocolate ‘including pre- 
pared) has been reduced from 105 to 80 
crowns per 100 kilograms, and that on 
confectionery containing chocolate re- 
duced from 190 to 150 crowns per 100 
kilograms, by royal proclamation pub- 
lished in the Svensk Foérfattningssamling 
and effective from May 26, 1941. 

[The above action cancels increases in sup- 
plementary import duties on the above arti- 
cles announced in COMMERCE REPorTs of 
March 30, 1940.| 

License Required for Imports of Salted 
and Dried Fish —Importation of all kinds 
of salted fish, spiced and sugar-cured fish, 
dried fish, and salted, sugar-cured, or 
smoked cod roe in barrels, has been made 
subject to license from the Government 
Food Commission, effective from May 16, 
1941, by a decree of May 9 published in 
Svensk Forfattningssamling No. 240, of 
May 15, 1941. Prior to this decree only 
herring had been subject to the import 
license control (announced in FOoretcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 8, 1941). 

This measure is reported to have been 
taken to bring about a fair distribution 
among Swedish importers of the limited 
quantities of imported fish, received 
chiefly from Norway. 

Supplementary Commercial Agreement 
with Denmark Providing for Increased 
Trade in Second Half of 1941.—See Den- 


mark. 
Trinidad and 
Tobago 
Economic Conditions 


Business activity in Trinidad continues 
to reflect engineering and construction 
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work there. During May $424,387 worth 
of machinery was imported, of which 
mining machinery accounted for $63,156, 
agricultural machinery $31,251, and elec- 
trical machinery $174,506. In April 
1941, total imports of machinery were 
valued at $258,440. 

Production of asphalt was estimated at 
1,000 tons for June and at 6,000 tons for 
July. Exports in May amounted to 8,891 
tons of dried asphalt, 6,893 tons of crude, 
and 394 tons of asphalt cement. Produc- 
tion of cacao was eStimated at 100,000 

unds for June and at 60,000 pounds for 
July 1941. The carry-over at the end of 
June was estimated ai 300,000 pounds. 
Coffee production was estimated at 
900,000 pounds for both June and July 
1941, with an estimated carry-over at the 
end of June of 150,000 pounds. June 
production of copra was estimated at 
500,000 pounds and of coconuts at 
1,000,000 nuts. 

Collections are slow for small accounts 
put satisfactory for larger operations. 
Credit continues easy where foreign ex- 
change is not involved. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Licensed Im- 
ports.—The rate for sight drafts on New 
York continues at a premium of 20% per- 
cent. 

Exchange is available only to cover im- 
portations from the United States which 
have been licensed by the Control Board 
under the Defense (Finance) Regula- 
tions. Reportedly, the Board’s policy is 
to decline to issue licenses for such im- 
portations unless they are considered war 
necessities and unless the commodities 
cannot be obtained from sources within 
the British Empire. 

No delays are reported in connection 
with approved remittances. 


Tunisia 


Economic Conditions 


Exportation of cereals from Tunisia to 
France has been given priority over all 
other commodity shipments, and finan- 
cial transactions pertaining to these ex- 
ports are handled exclusively by govern- 
mental offices. The harvest of cereals is 
reported to have been Satisfactory, and 
the outlook for the coming olive crop re- 
mains promising, with prospects of a good 
yield of oil unless adverse conditions 
should develop during the summer. 
Lack of adequate transportation and 
shipping facilities caused a sharp decline 
during June in the exports of meats, 
fruit, and vegetables. The difficult trans- 
portation and shipping situation is also 
retarding the mining of phosphate and 
iron ore. 

Between May 23 and June 24, 26 new 
firms with a total capital of over 7,400,000 
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francs were officially registered—almost 
all of them for the purpose of manufac- 
turing locally, and solely for local con- 
sumption, products formerly imported 
from abroad. 

Exportation of native alfa-grass prod- 
ucts, which had been active, declined 
greatly during June owing to a sharp de- 
crease in prices and the lack of workers 
as a result of cereal harvest activities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chemicals, Metal Wares, Etc.: Special 
Import Tax Established.—A special im- 
port tax of 1 percent ad valorem has been 
established in Tunisia on certain prod- 
ucts by an order of March 24, 1941, puo- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien on 
April 1. 

This tax applies to chemical products 
(except calcium carbide) and to a large 
number of manufactures of metals and of 
various materials. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Clearing Balances Shift Slightly— 
Blocked funds in the Central State Bank 
of Turkey on May 3 increased £T213,151 
(£T11,091,751 against £T10,878,600) com- 
pared with a month previous. The larg- 
est amount was due to Germany (£T4,- 
672,900 against £T5,568,000) ; Sweden was 
second (£T1,900,000 against £T1,917,- 
000); followed by Hungary (£T1,220,751 
against £T216,600); Belgium (£T657,000 
against £T665,700) ; and Latvia (£T,413,- 
000 against £T413,200). 

Turkish funds blocked in other coun- 
tries on May 3 declined to £T1,191,700 
from £T1,256,100 on April 5, 1941. Fin- 
land was first with £T553,900 (£T753,600 
on April 5); Switzerland was second with 
£T487,300 (£T352,300) ; followed by Nor- 
way, £T108,700 (£T108,400); and Lithu- 
ania, £T41,800 (£T41,800). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Skins: Export Restrictions Intensi- 
fied.—Licenses to export hides and skins 
from Turkey will not be granted, effec- 
tive from August 1, 1941, except for 
sheepskins, pickled hides and skins, and 
certain air-dried and dried and salted 
hides and skins, according to a commu- 
nique of the Ministry of Commerce, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of April 29, 
1941. 

Licenses will not be granted for air- 
dried hides and skins weighing over 230 
kilograms per 100, nor for dried and 
salted hides and skins weighing over 250 
kilograms per 100, nor for either class if 
having hair in excess of 8 centimeters 
in length. 

Transaction (Sales) Tax on Various 
Commodities Reduced.—The Turkish 
“transaction” tax on imports and do- 
mestic sales (of most goods) has been 
reduced on paper spools, cardboard 
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bozes, sandpaper, and starch capsules by 
decrees of April 2 and 17, published in 
the Official Gazette Nos. 4779 and 4795, of 
April 8, and 28, 1941, respectively. At 
the same time the tax reduction on ce- 
ment sold in bulk was canceled. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 


12, 1940, for a summary of the principal 
features of the Turkish transactions tax.] 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


South African Airways Issue Consoli- 
dated Timetable—The South African 
Airways have issued recently a consoli- 
dated timetable giving details of the two 
services at present in operation, namely, 
Johannesburg - Capetown - Windhoek 
(South West Africa) to Luanda (Portu- 
guese West Africa) and Johannesburg- 
Nairobi (Kenya) to Irumu (Belgian 
Congo) to Stanleyville (Belgian Congo) 
and Leopoldville (Belgian Congo). 

In connection with the Johannesburg- 
Kenya-Belgian Congo service, it has been 
reported that a Belgian air service from 
the Belgian Congo to Johannesburg and 
Capetown and return is under considera- 
tion. Plans provide for a weekly mail 
and passenger service in both directions. 
The service will be operated by the S. A.. 
B. E. N. A., a Belgian air company in the 
Congo. Junkers planes will probably be 
used in the initial stages of the service, 
but American planes have reportedly 
been ordered, though the time of their 
delivery is unknown. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Copper and Brass Wire for 
Drawing: Additional Sizes Admitted At 
Reduced Import Duty—Copper and brass 
wire for drawing, from 3 to 8 millimeters 
in diameter, has been included within the 
provisions of the resolutions of Septem- 
ber 25, 1940, which previously placed 
copper and brass wire for drawing, from 
2 to 3 millimeters in diameter, within the 
raw-materials section of the Uruguayan 
tariff, dutiable at 5 percent, plus a sur- 
tax of 4 percent, of the fixed official cus- 
toms valuation of 0.48 peso per gross 
kilogram, by resolutions of May 23, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, June 13, 
1941, Montevideo. Accordingly, copper 
and brass wire for drawing, from 2 to 8 
millimeters in diameter, is now covered 
by this classification. 

[Heretofore this wire was dutiable at 31 
percent, plus a surtax of 21 percent, of the 
official valuation of 0.48 peso per gross kilo- 
gram.] 

Manganese in Bulk: Transit Charges 
Established.—Charges to apply to transit - 
operations of manganese in bulk when 
loading from or discharging into ware- 
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Annual average rate Monthly average rate Quotation 
Country Unit quoted _ —— - - - - ————$—_—_—————| on July 
| 1939 | 1940 May 1941 | June 1941 - 
: |fPound (free) ’ : | $3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2119 $3. 2125 &3. 2140 
Australia - -- -|\Pound (official) _ - | ‘ 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 228 
{Dollar (free) . 9602 . 8514 | . 8742 _ 8818 RABO 
Canada..-..-..- {Dollar (official) - - | 9091 | 9091 | . 9091 gon] 
China (Shanghai) Yuan * 1188 * 06090 | *, 0525 *. 0534 oe 
lil AE Reichsmark * 4006 * 4002 *, 3996 | * 3997 oe 
Hong Kong__- Dollar _- . 2745 | 2206 . 2428 | . 2437 2475 
a Sa eee *, 3328 | . 3016 3013 3013 3013 
Japa acd )auie Yen eR SD . 2596 2344 . 2344 . 2344 (** 
New “Zealand. Pound _. *3. 5482 | 3. 0638 3. 2245 3. 2251 t 2088 
Portugal ‘ 7 -.-| Becu@e......-. 0404 . 0371 0400 . 0400 ** 
Straits Settlements____...--| Dollar_____- . *_ 5174 . 4698 $711 | .4714 1716 
Sweden __._._..- ie dd SR 2399 . 2380 2384 . 2384 | (**) 
Switzerland : ....| Frane PEER . 2253 . 2278 2320 . 2321 oe 
Union of South Africa______| Pound . "4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 800 
= Pound (free) Sigs Rca 4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0310 | 4.0316 1. 0341 
United Kingdom. -.---. ae (official) . ...._-- : 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 | 4, 0350 
| 
OrrictaL Rates IN ForeiGN CouNTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in | rate ! 
United a 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 | 1939 
| quoted | 
SEE ee eos ee 13 Afghanis=$1.00____ : ited $0. 769 
EES er tea 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00. id al . 0226 | 
8 ig LO SE Ee CRE aes, EF 7 | 1 belga= RM 0.40_._- aa 4, 1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
TB cermin 84 leva=$1.00 §_______. 80119 | *.0124; ©*,0121 


China—Manchuria______.._.....-..---- 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia) ---| 


1 M. yuan=!1 yen 
1 koruna=RM 0.10_. 


OS SM ee ee ee 1 krone= RM 0.50__-. 
he de. gt PS Ae em | £E£0.24072=$1.00___. 
a teat canal cite eatinanes 4.17 krooni=$1.00 

See eee | 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 


France (occupied <8 a EE ___..| 1 frane= RM 0.05 


France (unoccupied area) __-...-....--- 


43.90 francs=$1.00_____ 


* 
. 2343 7.9845 | 7.2506 
4.0400 *.0347 | **.0343 
4, 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
4.1542 | 95.0130 | % 4. 5463 
. 2398 | 1 2711 (1911 2538 


0203 . 0216 * 0199 
4.0200 . 0285 0251 
. 0228 . 0288 . 0251 





French Indochina_._...............--- | 1 piaster=$0.2269 Bie 2269 | 12, 2380 12, 2510 
ie i ai ic erie cman | 152.50 drachmas=$1.00............- : . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
a ante aol ER zt | 5.08 pengo=$1.00 ’ . 1968 . 1973 . 1924 
 * (3 2D? SS Se 6.5165 kroner=$1.00___- . 1535 ; . - 
a a | 17.1133 rials=$1.00_____- . 0585 
a A ail et ea Ae | 1 dinar=£1 sterling. ...............- 4.0250 *4.8894 | 94.4354 
RARE Sie SRP eS | 19.00 lira=$1.00 0526 0526 . 0420 
Se SE ET ae 5.30 lats=$1.00_......._. . 1887 | 1.1938 10, 1852 
ia ET ae i ee | 6.00 lits=$1.00._.....__.__.. 1667 | 1.1691 | 9. 1671 
ESE TS IG eet | 1 franc= RM 0.10 4.0400 |. mee 
RR re | 1 guilder= RM 1.33__........._- 4, 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
CS A EET 1.8925 guilders=$1.00 abi VE . 5284 | 13, 5501 13, 5334 
Se Sarre | $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00__- UA . 9091 9942 . 9602 
a il | 1 krone=RM 0.60__-_-- atin 4, 2400 . 2457 . 2327 
| i eae | £P1=£1 sterling......____- 4.0250 | * 4.8894 | %4,4354 
Poland (“General Governorship’’) - - ._- ESS SSR Seer 4, 2000 . 1885 6. 1884 
SE Ea ere SEES EE a a . 0054 * 0073 | 2 *.0071 
i. Es Pare. 10.95 peseta = $1.00 . 0913 * O50 * 909 
PET ESE ae ees eee ee 2.195 pounds =$1.00__....__._._.-- 4556 | 13, 5760 12, 5020 
Thailand ithe SS goss ae . 3659 .4445 . 4032 
EERE Ge OB SE a ee i ie . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
5 8 eae err 5.30 rubles =$1.00 '4___........._- o SF 1... ‘ 
Rl, EST aoe 54.70 dinars=$1.00 §_____ 0183 | *.0231 | 4 °.0227 
*Nominal. percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 


**Rate temporarily omitted. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and 
are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for 
cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

eta for January-August and November-Decem- 


: Peseta of New Government Average for last 9 
months only. 
4 Based on German official rate: $1.00= RM 2.50. 
5 For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 


equivalent to $0.0005 


per lev. 

6 Average for first 8 months only. 

7 Based on average for the yen. 

* Average first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 

© Computed from average official rates for the United 


States dollarin Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 


“! Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

18 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

“4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
16 Commercial rate. 
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house other than that nearest the ship, 
were established by a decree of June 27, 
1941, published in the Diario Oficial, July 
8, 1941, Montevideo. The charges per 
1,000 kilograms, or fraction thereof, for 
these operations are as follows: Unioaq- 
ing, 0.40 peso; loading, 0.40 peso; entry 
into warehouse, 0.60 peso; and discharg- 
ing from warehouse, 0.90 peso. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Control System Modified — 
The existing exchange control system in 
Venezuela was modified by an executive 
decree of July 23. 

There will be two types of exchange 
under the new decree—controlled and 
free. Controlled exchange will apply to 
imports of merchandise now included in 
Groups 1 and 2 under the classification 
established on March 29 (see Foreten 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 19, 194). 
The rate for controlled exchange will be 
fixed by the Central Bank; on July 26 this 
was 3.35 bolivares to the dollar. Free 
exchange applies to imports of merchan- 
dise in Group 3 and to remittances for 
interest, dividends, and other financial 
transfers. 

Unpaid drafts covering importations 
for which licenses have been granted 
must be paid at the rate prevailing on the 
day of payment. For new shipments the 
rate will be that prevailing on the day 
the license is granted. 

The Central Bank will purchase dollars 
originating in petroleum exports at 3.09 
bolivares to the dollar, those from coffee 
exports at 4.60, and those from cacao and 
livestock exports at 4.30. The export 
bounties on these last three products are 
canceled by the decree. 





China’s Search for Fuel Oils 


Intensive research is being conducted 
in China in the field of utilizing native 
products for fuel and medical purposes. 
The Chinese Government has financed 
vegetable-oil (including tung oil) crack- 
ing plants for the manufacture of 
rasoline, Diesel, and lubricating oils, and 


alcohol. The Hunan Provincial Govern- 
ment is experimenting with camphor 


fuel substitutes, and the Fukien Chris- 
tian College in western Fukien Province 
is exploring the possibilities of using pine 
wood and pine needles for fuel oils. 


Canada’s Chemical Output at 
Peak Last Year 

A new peak was reached in Canadian 
production of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts in 1940. Preliminary statistics for 
the year placed the value of output at 
$184,152,900, or 15 percent above that of 
1939. New chemical plants were estab- 
lished at a number of strategic locations 
during the year. 
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These releases are available from the 
pureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at the uniform price of 10 cents each. 


Alcoholic and Nonalcoholic Beverage 
Market in Dominican Republic. (Pt. 
3-66.) 

Types used and sources; domestic 
manufacture; foreign trade; market 
for United States beverages. 


The Fats and Oils Industry in June 1941. 
(Pt. 3-67.) 


Price trends; stocks, foreign trade; 
situation in original markets; sub- 
stitutions; and legislative outlook 
with reference to oils, both edible 
and inedible. 


The Lumber Situation in June 1941. 
(Pt. 4-34.) 
Prices; stocks; consumption, both 
private and governmental; foreign 
trade; and the legislative outlook 
with reference to lumber products. 


Alaskan Mining Industry in 1940. (Pt. 
7-41.) 


Details of production and shipments 
during 1940; a survey conducted by 
the Department of the Interior. 


Merican Railway Situation, (Pt. 9-37.) 
Discusses Mexico’s railway plant. 


Rubber Industry Report, June 1941. (Pt. 
10-30.) 


Summary tire statistics; government 
control of rubber; price regulation; 
synthetic rubber plant expansion; 
gasoline situation. 


Market for Optical Goods in Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria, and Lebanon. (Pt. 
14-53.) 


Types and sources of goods used; 
outlook for American equipment; 
advertising and distribution meth- 
ods. 


Domestic Transportation 
June, (B.S. No. 11.) 


Trends and outlook in the railway 
and other transportation fields; roll- 
ing stocks situation; pipe line con- 
struction; and developments in 
coastwise water shipping. 


Situation in 





Shanghai Bristle Exports 


Exports of bristles from Shanghai to 
the United States in the first quarter of 
1941, totaled 152,260 pounds net weight. 
Of the total exported, Japanese com- 
panfes invoiced 58 percent. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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NorTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for - drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba— 


nited States dollars to the 


. The peso of the Dominican R ublic, 


the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


5 gourdes to 1 dollar 









































Annual average ‘ Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Apr. May 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina. ----- Paper peso-----.- i aes 3. 70 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | June 26 
| 2 ae ee 14.32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 Do. 
ME RA ASS, NER, OS (18) { te June 24 
Free market__..........- 4. 33 4. 37 4. 28 4. 22 4.22 | June 26 
Bolivia......... Boliviano... ...-. 3 | ee 32. 34 39. 09 40. 00 40.00 |'646.46 | July 10 
REGS S25 SP TERE 4 53. 83 55. 00 ck fe PRN EN Ta 
Feiacbe- stab adaccdosene 245. 46 56. 71 58.13 56. 50 50.00 | Begin- 
pean ug nol Milreis.......... ‘ 
20. ; 
ERS es IDG wintlinccdnaee $ 2 
: . D 
“ “ ° j Do. 
Gold exchange. ........- 29. 86 31. 05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| ees, Mea 6 31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Agricuitural dollar ......j........}......... 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia.......|...-- Giisotaa ents ea 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 LZ July 12 
Bank of Republic__..__- 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund__-_--.|.....__- (7) (7) (7) Oh Be 
| ARE SS 1.78 1.93 1, 89 1.89 1.85 July 12 
Costa Rica. ---- 2 See Oe Uncontrolled___........- 5. 67 5. 70 5. 89 5.93 5.95 | July 1 
a” ieee ee 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
Ree | MERE cea en SR Ne ee 93 . 90 - 96 98 99 | July 19 
Ecuador........ ROR ciecmcrads: Central Bank (Free)_...| 14.83 [815.44 |_.-......].........]..._____- saab dat ae 
Central Bank (Official) _|.....__- 916.42 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | Jaly 5 
Commercial bank rate..| 14.99 (1915.73 |...-.----]....-.---]._...___- SEER Toe 
Honduras. .....| Lempira. ......- i, AE aS 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 2.04 | June 28 
Mionieo.......... RES SE Se ESS 5.18 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4.87 | July 2 
Nicaragua--..-.. Cordoba. .....-- 2 RR 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | July 12 
2 EIRENE SSE 5.35 6. 36 6. 03 6. 08 6. 00 Do. 
Paraguay--.--.- Paper peso---.--- SESE SAL 470.00 | 336.85 | 331.83 | 332.00 | July 5 
RR > fee ERE: Peis bastchisematiungon 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | July 12 
Salvador-..-...- ORO S TES, Fed RRS a 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
TN «5c ceed Seid condwwens ee Madina teal sina . 3626 . 3755 . 4010 -4113) 12.4376) July 5 
Controlled free.......... 4995 . 5267 . 5266 5266 . 5266} Do. 
Venezuela_.-...-. DOCG |. scons tS Ee 3.19 3.19 ig ST 3.35 | July 26 
Uncontrolled__.........- Sa FOR he Seana Siveianere Ysreurtaaes 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 10 Jan.-May. 


2 July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

5 For commitments of the Government only. 
6 July 13-Dee. 31. 


’ For Class 2 merchandise... __.._.. 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise.__-_-.-_..- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise__..__._.. 1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

§ Jan.-May. 

* June-Dec. 


12In addition there is ‘compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

138 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans ss abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

14 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

18 Single rate established on May 16. 

16 Single rate established on June 21. 





Medicinal Manufacture in 
Palestine 


Five firms were engaged in the produc- 
tion of proprietary medicines at the be- 
ginning of 1940, and annual output was 
estimated to have a wholesale value be- 
tween £P20,000 and £P25,000. The out- 
put is reported to have increased some- 
what in 1940 as a result of the ability of 
local firms to supply requirements which 
were unobtainable from former sources. 

No new firms were organized in 1940, 
but two are being planned for 1941. Ef- 
forts are being made to expand this 
branch of the industry, and it is hoped 
eventually to develop an export trade. 
Exports of pharmaceuticals have been 
negligible. — 


Guatemalans Acquiring Taste 
For American Liquors 


Since the closing of many European 
markets, from which most of Guate- 
mala’s supply of imported alcoholic bev- 
erages came, some interest has developed 
in United States products. During pre- 
prohibition days in the United States, 
both wines and whiskies of United States 
manufacture were well known in the 
Guatemalan market. However, during 
the years when these beverages were not 
available, public taste in Guatemala be- 
came accustomed to other types of wines 
and whiskies. Sales will be limited for a 
time by the necessity for reeducating the 
taste of the consuming public. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


@ Exports of aircraft, including both 
land and sea planes, aggregated 511 units 
valued at $40,742,631 in May, a value de- 
cline of 13.6 percent when compared with 
the preceding month, but 180.6 percent 
above the value of shipments a year 
earlier. 

Engine exports numbered 490 and were 
valued at $3,230,777, compared with 700 
units valued at $8,223,894 in April. The 
May shipments represented the lowest 
value of engine exports recorded since 
June 1940. 


United States Exports of Aeronautical 
Products 





Description | April 1940 | May 1940 
| 





| j 
1$3, 115, 552 | $2, 149, 448 
178, 937 216, 200 
658, 549 1, 130, 020 
1, 879, 132 2, 036, 438 


Engine parts and accessories 
Parachutes and parts 
Instruments and parts 
Propellers and parts 





Other aircraft parts and accessories 
exported in May were valued at $4,574.- 
006, the second highest total ever 
reached. 

Total shipments of aeronautical prod- 
ucts for the first 5 months of 1941 were 
valued at $244,547,223, compared with 
$110,795,802 in the same period a year 
ago. 


@ Brazit.—Imports of airplanes and air- 
plane motors from the United States 
were valued at 203,399,257 milreis ($12,- 
305.600) in 1940, compared with 170,- 
373,820 milreis ($10,307,600) in 1939. 


@ CoLtomspia.—There are two civilian- 
pilot training schools, the A B C School 
of aviation at Engativa, near Bogota, 
and the Aero Club Colombiano at 
Tamundi, near Coli. 

The equipment of the A B C School 
of Aviation consists of three airplanes 
and two gliders. At the completion of 
the 60-hour course, the student is 
granted a private pilot’s license. The 
Aero Club Colombiano has one trainer 
airplane. 


@ Dominican Repusiic.—No civilian 
pilot training schools exist in the Do- 
minican Republic. Military pilot train- 
ing is being conducted by the Dominican 
National Air Force at Ciudad Trujillo. 
Equipment consists of four trainer air- 
planes and two cabin planes. 


@ Germany.—The German Lufthansa 
announced the opening on June 10, 1941, 


of a triweekly air service between Vienna, 
Graz, and Agram, according to the Ger- 
man Press. 

The German Lufthansa individually 
and in association with 12 foreign air- 
transport companies maintains air lines 
connecting Berlin with cities in Denmark, 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, Hungary, Kro- 
atia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland. Ber- 
lin is visited regularly-by the transport 
planes of Italian, Hungarian, Russian, 
Danish, and Swedish lines. 


The transport planes most frequently 
employed by the Lufthansa are the Ju 
52 seating 16 persons and the Ju 90 
carrying 32 pasengers. 


@ GuATEMALA—The newly organized 
aeronautics company, Aerovias de Guate- 
mala, has announced that it will soon 
begin work on the installation of a 
mechanical and repair department, with 
modern machinery for overhauling and 
repair of aviation motors and other 
equipment. A building will be con- 
structed to house these shops, presum- 
ably at or near the Aurora Airport, and 
modern machinery, already purchased 
in the United States, will be installed. 
Work on the building was started about 
February 1, 1941, according to officials 
of the company. 


@ Inp1A—Tata Sons, Ltd., one of the 
airlines operating in India is understood 
to have secured a few fast planes from 
the United States with a cruising speed 
of 250 miles an hour, with a view to 
speeding up the service between Karachi 
and Madras. 


es ss ae 


MAY ~ U.S. EXPORTS 
mI AIRCRAFT 


INCLUDING PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


= WAAAY 


EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 10 MILLION DOLLARS 


@ VENEZUELA—The Miguel Rodriguez 
School of Civil Aviation at Maracay is 
the only school offering civilian pilot 
training in Venezuela. Its equipment 
consists of six training airplanes. The 
school is subsidized by the Venezuelan 
Government; each student is required to 
pay tuition of 500 bolivars (about $158). 

The military-pilot training school, lo- 
cated at Maracay, has seven training 
planes. 


Automotive 
Products 


United States exports of automotive 
products were valued at $35,007,743 in 
May which compared with $32,829,879 
during the preceding month and $22. 
876,127 in May 1940. 

The April to May 1941 gain was ac- 
counted for by increased shipments of 
passenger cars, trucks, engines, garage 
equipment, motorcycles, and marine en- 
gines. Increases over May 1940 were 
shown in exports of practically all auto- 
motive products with the exception of 
passenger cars, parts for replacement, 
and motorcycles. 

Passenger-car exports in May totaled 
8,782 units valued at $6,147,380, com- 
pared with 8,386 at $5,642,965 in April 
1941 and 9,207 at $5,843,707 in May 1940. 
Shipments in all price classifications 
showed increases over April 1941 with 
the exception of $850 to $1,200 classes 
which declined to 1,101 from 1,156 units. 

Shipments of trucks to foreign mar- 
kets totaled 12,910 units valued at $13- 
659,787 in May, compared with 9,914 at 
$12,009,948 in April 1941 and 17,832 at 
$6,995,465 in May 1940. Exports in the 
three capacity categories up to 2% tons 
increased over April 1941, whereas ship- 
ments in the classifications over 2% 
tons decreased. Truck exports compared 
with April, according to capacity, were 
as follows: Under 1 ton, 1,394 units 
against 620; 1 to 12 tons, 7,072 against 
6.181: 14 to 242 tons, 2,609 against 922; 
ever 2'5 tons, gasoline, 1,686 against 
2.028: over 2% tons, Diesel or semi- 
Diesel, 146 against 157; and bus chassis 
3 against 6. 


@ Beicran Conco.—The placing of or- 
ders for motor vehicles has so far been 
only slightly delayed by new exchange 
regulations which require automotive 
dealers to obtain American dollars under 
special authorization, for every motor 
vehicle imported. However, it is ex- 
pected that control will make imports 
more difficult later in the year. It is also 
believed that gasoline may be rationed. 

Automobile prices have advanced con- 
siderably, owing to the devaluation of 
the currency and the raising of freight 
and insurance rates. The demand for 
medium-priced passenger cars is said to 
be greater than ever, particularly in the 
Stanleyville area, and in the mandate of 
Ruanda-Urundi, which has scarcely felt 
the adverse effects of the war since its 
mining companies are still working at 
full capacity. Second-hand car prices 
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are abnormally high, the market being 
practically exhausted. 

It is expected that the Government 
will continue to make heavy purchases of 
trucks and service units. 


@ Germany.—The German Volkswagen- 
werk G. m. b. H., which manufactures 
the so-called Peoples Car (Volkswagen), 
has increased its capital from 50,000,000 
to 100,000,000 reichsmarks, according to 
the German press. The last capital in- 
crease made by this concern was in Oc- 
tober 1938 when its capital was raised 
to 50,000,000 reichsmarks. At that time 
the new shares were taken over by the 
German Labor Front and according to 
the press, the present increase will be 
absorbed by the same organization. 

GERMANY.—The operation of pas- 
senger cars with Diesel motors will no 
longer be permitted, as Diesel fuel is to 
be used exclusively for the operation of 
commercial and military vehicles, ac- 
cording to an order of the Ministry of 
Transportation. 


@ Inpocurmna.—According to a _ recent 
order, gasoline vehicles may be used only 
between certain hours (from 6 to 8 a. m. 
and from 11 a. m. to 3 p. m.) excepting 
those vehicles used for essential pur- 
poses. The order also discontinues the 
use of busses and trucks that parallel 


railway lines. 


@ Mancuurira.—A test run_ recently 
made with two taxis using coal as a sub- 
stitute for gasoline is reported to have 
reduced the fuel cost 50 percent. The 
coal used was Jalainov and Yangchuan, 
both of which are very soft ‘(between 
peat and brown coal). According to re- 
ports the average running speed was 40 
kilometers (about 25 miles) an hour, 
but a 15-minute rest was necessary en 
route. 


e U.S.S. R.—It is reported that at least 
50 percent of the trucks being manufac- 
tured by the Gorky motor vehicle factory 
are equipped with wood producer gas 
generators. Practically no passenger 
cars are being built by the company at 
present. 

@ Unitep K1incpom.—lIn the first quarter 
of 1941 exports of new commercial 
vehicles and chassis were valued at £151,- 
010 and £57,973, respectively, according 
to the British press. 


Beverages 


@ CanapA.—The Budget proposals of the 
Minister of Finance as approved by Par- 
liament provides for a tax of 25 percent 
on “Beverages consisting of unfermented 
fruit juices and imitations thereof, car- 
bonated beverages or aerated waters and 
all other compounded or mixed soft 
drinks, put up in bottles for sale,” effec- 
tive April 13, 1941. The taxes apply on 
actual selling prices except when sales 
are on a tax-paid basis and when a man- 
ufacturer sells to both retailers and con- 
Sumers the taxes apply “according to 
whom the sales were made.” 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


@ Jamaica—Imports of French and 
Italian vermouths into Jamaica have 
been on a rather small scale. Since im- 
ports of European vermouths have been 
cut off the cocktail-drinking public has 
taken to other beverages. To some ex- 
tent rum and similar drinks have taken 
the place of vermouths. No French ver- 
mouth remains on the market, but the 
Italian is not yet exhausted. Some small 
quantities of vermouth are at present 
being imported from British South 
Africa. 

In the Jamaica customs returns im- 
ports of vermouth and aperitif wines are 
included under the heading of still wines, 
imports of which are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Imports of Vermouth and Aperitif Wines 
Into Jamaica 





From | Gallons Gallons 

" - 1 . 

Total 13,113 | 7, 568 
United Kingdom 2, 201 | 1, 579 
Australia 3, 818 | 3, 076 
British South Africa | 1, 653 | 363 
Canada 347 | 192 
United States 224 | 27 
France } 1, 054 | 211 
Germany 175 | 28 
Italy 531 258 
Portugal 617 | 368 
Spain 2,411 1, 463 





Chemicals 


@ Plans designed to render the European 
continent self-sufficient, insofar as its 
chemical and allied products require- 
ments are concerned, were recently out- 
lined in an address made by the Chair- 
man of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, A. G., 
and published in the British press. 

According to the plan, a considerable 
part of such new chemical plants as re- 
quired large quantities of electric current 
might well be located in Scandinavia. 
The future European demand for ferti- 
lizers for the rehabilitation of agriculture 
in France, Spain, and the Balkans could 
thus be met mainly by Norway. 

France, with its valuable bauxite de- 
posits, would play an increased part in 
future light-metal production, while its 
important inorganic chemical industry 
must be extended. Rivers on the Swiss 
frontier would form a favorable source 
of power. Spain’s task would mainly be 
the supply of pyrites. 

Yugoslavia would develop an electro- 
chemical industry based on waterpower, 
and Bulgaria and the other Baikan coun- 
tries would contribute raw materials. 
The Swiss chemical industry would re- 
main important, and Rumania’s oil in- 
dustry and an industry based on petro- 
leum byproducts would be fostered. 
Italy’s highly developed electro-chemical 
industry and its other inorganic and or- 
ganic industries would also play their 
role in the “New Order” in addition to 
the valuable contribution of mercury and 
sulfur. 

European syndicates for the organiza- 
tion and distribution of spheres of pro- 
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duction would have to be set up, and a 
reorganization of transport conditions 
would be involved. 


@ CanaDa.—Exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products were valued at $31,222,800 
in 1940, an increase of $6,959,500 over 
such trade in 1939. Whereas the increase 
in imports reflects the larger require- 
ments of expanding domestic industry, 
together with forward purchasing in an- 
ticipation of higher prices, so far as ex- 
ports are concerned the advance reflects 
the greatly expanded production capaci- 
ties of the chemical plants. 

In 1940, 35 percent of the exports went 
to the United States, compared with 40 
percent in 1939. The United Kingdom 
took 27 percent of the total in 1940, com- 
pared with 24 percent in 1939. 


Exports of Chemicals and Allied Products 
From Canada, by Main Classes, 1939 
and 1940 











Class 1939 1940 

Acids. _- ....-.--|$1, 562, 024 | $2, 726, 523 
Cellulose products ; 116, 954 263, 191 
Medicinals and — oe 1, 499, 593 1, 596, 052 
Explosives. _____ 577,060 | 2,845, 599 
Fertilizers___ 9, 179,148 | 8, 584, 098 
Paints and pigments. 1, 559, 661 2, 325, 476 
Soaps. 643, 857 265, 115 
Cobalt oxide and salts 814, 807 1, 126, 785 
Sodium seiataaiataseahip oe 4,802,777 | 5,935, 442 
Others. ___ Mee | 3, 417, 461 5, 554, 525 

Total ane 124, 263, 342 | 31, 222, 806 








Exports of Chemicals and Allied Products 
From Canada, by Principal Countries 
of Destination, 1939 and 1940 








Country | 1939 1940 

United States__ | $9, 683, 576 |$10, 846, 592 
United Kingdom 5, 730, 789 | 8, 342, 952 
Mexico 1, 226, 038 994, 754 
Australia : 1,076,749 | 1,782, 761 
Hawaii. | 1, 307, 657 906, 832 
Philippines 1, 140, 025 727, 161 
Portuguese Africa 431, 730 | 575, 725 
Newfoundland | 633, 188 | 733, 430 
New Zealand 257, 641 349, 467 
Other countries 2, 775, 949 5, 963, 132 

Total 24, 263, 342 | “31, 202, 806 





Agricultural Chemicals 


@ CHosEeN.—Efforts are being made by 
the Government General of Chosen to 
increase the production of chemical fer- 
tilizers by developing the production of 
phosphate rock, principally at Tansen 
in Keiki Province and at Kaijito in North 
Heian Province. It is expected that 
60,000 tons of phosphate rock can be ob- 
tained from these two deposits in 1941, 
although difficulties of transportation 
have not yet been fully overcome. 

The general shortage of fertilizer, com- 
bined with pressure to increase the agri- 
cultural productivity of Chosen, has 
brought about increased emphasis upon 
output of phosphates, which it is esti- 
mated will have to be increased to 400,000 
tons annually to meet the agricultural 
needs of the peninsula. 


@ Ecypt.—For some time the question of 
replenishing the constantly decreasing 
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stocks of chemical fertilizers has been 
occupying the attention of the Egyptian 
Government. 

Since July 1940 practically no chemi- 
cal fertilizers have been imported into 
the country. 

The total quantity of fertilizers im- 
ported during 1940 amounted to 358,000 
tons valued at £E3,268,000 (practically 
all imported during the first 7 months of 
the year), compared with 472,000 tons, 
valued at £E2,865,000 in 1939, and 514,000 
tons valued at £E2,935,000 in 1938. Chile 
supplying natural sodium nitrate was by 
far the principal country of origin of 
fertilizers imported into Egypt during 
these periods. 

In 1939, the following were the prin- 
cipal kinds of fertilizers imported into 
Egypt: Sodium nitrate, natural, 206,700 
metric tons; calcium nitrate, 144,600 
tons; superphosphate, 40,400 tons; syn- 
thetic sodium nitrate, 21,800 tons; nitro- 
chalk, 21,600; ammonium sulfate, 16,300; 
and ammonium nitrate, 13,100 tons. 


@ MANcHouriIA.—It is reported that 60,000 
metric tons of ammonium sulfate will be 
distributed in Manchuria during the 
current year. As the production in Man- 
churia, including the Kwantung Leased 
Territory, is insufficient, it will be neces- 
sary to import 10,000 metric tons from 
Japan. The report indicates either that 
the production of ammonium sulfate in 
Manchuria has declined heavily, or that 
most of the ammonium sulfate manu- 
factured during the first part of the year 
was shipped to Japan and that it is now 
necessary to replace a part of it with 
Japanese fertilizer. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Brazit.—Imports of ammonium car- 
bonate into Brazil in 1940 were double 
the amounts received during the 2 pre- 
ceding years although the majority of 
the commodities comprising the chemi- 
cal import trade were purchased from 
abroad in smaller amounts. 

Imports of ammonium carbonate dur- 
ing the last 5 years have been as follows: 
1936, 269 metric tons; 1937, 191; 1938, 
228; 1939, 213; and 1940, 456 tons. 


@ Inp1a—Demand for soda ash and 
caustic soda for use in the steadily ex- 
panding glass industry of India have in- 
creased, but several new soda ash and 
caustic soda plants, opened in 1940, may 
be able to take care of current require- 
ments. A new glass plant at Ghaziabad 
is expected to go into production this 
summer. There are already over 100 
glass factories now in operation in India 
with a total annual output amounting in 
value to several million rupees. Statis- 
tics covering imports of causic soda and 
soda ash into India are not available but 
it is known that the United Kingdom, 
Japan, and United States have been 
important suppliers. 
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Exports of caustic soda from the 
United States to India fell from 3,209,000 
pounds valued at $102,000 in 1939, to 
1,349,000 pounds valued at $44,800 in 
1940; and exports of soda ash dropped 
from 4,543,000 pounds at $58,500 to 103,- 
000 pounds at $6,700. Shipments during 
the first 3 months of 1941 were: Caustic 
soda 499,000 pounds valued at $11,700, 
and soda ash 42,200 pounds valued at 
$2,000. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Inpia—The textile Expert to the 
United Provinces Government stressea 
recently that a shortage of dyestuffs is 
bound to occur in the near future and 
made arrangements to reserve a limited 
stock of the following dyes for the use 
of cottage textile workers and certain 
Government departments: “Sirius; indo 
carbon and thiodal carbon; aniline salt; 
indigo grains; alizarine red 100 percent, 
20 percent, and 16 percent; indanthrene; 
naphthols and trivasols; rapid fast and 
indigosols and miscellaneous (anthra- 
quinone, paste, and chrome) colors.” 
These dyes will be available in their origi- 
nal bulk packings against cash for cot- 
tage workers. Preference will be given to 
handloom weavers applying in groups. 


@ New ZEALAND.—Normally, the United 
Kingdom and Japan absorb approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the casein exported 
from New Zealand. The lack of demand 
in these two countries has resulted in 
sharply reduced shipments during recent 
months. 

Exports of casein from New Zealand 
amounted to 4,850 hundredweight valued 
at £12,129 during the first quarter of 1941, 
compared with 10,996 hundredweight val- 
ued at £25,347 in the first quarter of 1940. 

The United States has not been an 
important outlet for New Zealand casein. 
Imports into the United States from New 
Zealand amounted to but 21,300 pounds 
in 1939; 436,522 pounds in 1940; and 
only 3,474 pounds first quarter 1941. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Exports of printing ink from the 
United States advanced 24 percent in 
value to $738,000 during the first 5 months 
of 1941 from $611,400 in the correspond- 
ing 5 months of 1940. Quantity, how- 
ever, rose only 19 percent—from 3,127,000 
pounds to 3,736,000 pounds in the respec- 
tive periods. 


@ Brazit.—lImports of synthetic resins 
and other plastic materials into Brazil 
have been declining. Receipts have been 
as follows: 168 metric tons valued at 
2,533,000 milreis in 1938; 95 tons valued 
at 1,561,245 milreis in 1939; and 87 tons 
valued at 1,396,010 milreis in 1940. (The 
milrei is equivalent to approximately 5 
cents United States currency.) 


@ Inp1a—cConsiderable quantities of glue 
are consumed in India, but despite the 
availability of ample raw materials, local 
production of glue has been insignificant. 
Recently, however, a modern glue plant, 
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with a capacity of one-half ton daily was 
established at Bombay. 

Most of India’s glue requirements haye 
been obtained from Europe. 

Exports of animal glue from the United 
States to India have been unimportant— 
only 7,973 pounds valued at $4,805 in 
1939, and 9,503 pounds valued at $3,615 
in 1940. 


Construction 


@ ARGENTINA.—An estimate to cover ex. 
penditures on public works projects 
undertaken or planned in 1941, totaling 
197,264,000 pesos, has been submitted by 
the Ministry of Public Works. The 1941 
estimate exceeds that for 1940 by 26. 
264,000 pesos. 


@ Canapa.—A 250-ton mill is being built 
by the Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., at Pinchie Lake 
British Columbia, to replace the 50-ton 
plant now in operation on the Cinnebar 
property. 


@ Jamaica—A _ representative of the 
British Cement Manufacturing Board 
is understood to be investigating the 
possibility of establishing a cement plant 
in Jamaica. 

Cement is not produced in Jamaica, 
although an abundance of limestone and 
clay suitable for its manufacture occur 
on the island. 


Shipments of cement from the United 
States to Jamaica amounted to only §1 
barrels in 1940 and to but 10 barrels in 
the first quarter of 1941. 


@ Japan.—To effect economies, and in- 
sure sustained output, a merging of cer- 
ment companies in Japan is being urged 
by the Government. 


@ NEWFOUNDLAND.—Private construction 
lagged during June, but work on mili- 
tary bases continued active. 

Tenders were requested during the 
month for brick work on the General 
Hospital at St. John’s; the Canadian 
Government let a contract for the steam 
plant at the Newfoundland airport; 
some improvement to the bridges of the 
Newfoundland Railway was authorized; 
the construction of a herring factory at 
Curling was begun; and a new coal stor- 
age shed, 440 feet by 57 feet, is to be 
built at Corner Brook by the Bowater 
Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mill, Ltd. 


@ UNION or SouTH Arrica.—The Holder- 
bank Financiere Glorus of Switzerland 
(the parent company of the National 
Portland Cement Co. (Pyu.) Ltd., Cape 
Town) has delegated its managing di- 
rect to investigate the possibilities of 
erecting an asbestos-cement factory in 
the Union of South Africa, in coopera- 
tion with Turner and Newall, Ltd. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


@ Denmark.—A total of 800 million 
kilowatt-hours of electrical energy was 
produced in 1938-39 by 462 public and 
370 private power stations, according to 
the press. Public plants required 462,- 
000 tons of coal and 51,000 tons of fuel 
oil. Peak demand in 1939 was 300,000 
kilowatts. ‘Total installed capacity was 
540,000 kilovolt-amperes. 

Five stations around Copenhagen have 
a capacity of 325,000 kilowatts and a 
maximum demand of 210,000 kilowatts. 
By a system of interconnection it was 
possible, at the end of 1940, to limit 
operation to the 25 largest and most 
efficient stations. 


@ invia.—A third hydroelectric under- 
taking, which is expected to be in oper- 
ation in 1942, has been begun in Madras, 
to utilize the 300-foot fall of the Tam- 
praparni River, in Tinnevelly district. 
By construction of a masonry dam 176 
feet high across the river in the foot- 
hills of the Western Ghats, above Papa- 
nasam, a reservoir with a capacity of 
5,500,000 cubic feet will be created. 
Water will be drawn therefrom by means 
of two 8'2-foot pipes embedded in the 
dam and fitted with valves to control 
flow. A diversion weir located lower 
down the river will provide a storage of 
28,000,000 cubic feet for daily regulation. 
Two steel pipes 9 feet in diameter and 
about 3,500 feet long will connect this 
with the head works. In the initial stage, 
only one pipe is being installed. Four 
66-inch penstock pipes will eventually 
lead the water to the power station. The 
gross head developed will be 330 feet. 
Four generating sets coupled to turbines 
of 9,850 horsepower are to be installed. 
A peak power of 28,000 kilowatts is ex- 
pected to be generated when the plant 
is in full operation. 


@ Spain.—Electrical service in the larger 
cities is mostly 50-kilocycle alternating 
current, usually in the 110—130 volt range. 
Not more than 10 percent is direct cur- 
rent 110/130 and 220 /270 volts. In sev- 
eral of the larger cities the limited areas 
still being served with direct current 
for lighting purposes are being changed 
to alternating current. For meeting 
such different characteristics of voltage 
and frequency, and also as a precaution- 
ary measure against sudden changes, the 
use of transformer-reducers has become 
popular. These transformers, which are 
usually made to supply current at 110 
volts, can be adjusted to a supply voltage 
of 40 to 150 volts. 

Practically all of the attachment plugs 
for electrical appliances are of the pin 
type. Pins are usually round, with a 
distance about 16 millimeters between 
tips, are usually 3 millimeters in diam- 
eter and 12 to 15 millimeters long. The 
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Our Foreicn TRADE IN 
ELectric ENERGY 


Imports of electric energy in- 
creased substantially in 1940, ac- 
cording to an analysis of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

Imports from Canada in 1940 
were 2,135,557,000 kilowatt-hours, 
compared with 1,918,630,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1939. In 1940, 
4,453,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy were exported to Canada, 
and 4,236,000 were exported in 1939. 

From Mexico the United States 
imported 24,000 kilowatt-hours of 
power in 1940, against .38,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1939. Exports to 
Mexico were 17,460,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1940 and 14,081,000 kilo- 
watt-hours during the preceding 
year. 

A net balance of 2,137,644,000 
kilowatt-hours was imported from 
the two countries during the year, 
compared with a net balance in 
1939 of 1,900,351,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 











Edison, or bayonet type, of plug is rarely 
used for radios or for household power- 
consuming devices. 


@ Straits SETTLEMENTS.—The principal 
users of farm lighting sets are rubber 
estates, isolated Government offices, hos- 
pitals (for auxiliary lighting), and small 
boats. The sets in use are gasoline oper- 
ated (of American origin), of 250- to 
800-watt capacity, and Diesel operated 
(of British origin), of 1 kilowatt and 
larger. Sets of British manufacture lead 
the market for Diesel-operated equip- 
ment, which is preferred. Increased ac- 
tivity of the rubber industry has in- 
creased the demand for small lighting 
sets. 


Essential Oils 


@ KenyA.—Exports of clove oil during 
the first quarter of 1941 dropped to 
84,762 pounds (compared with the pro- 
duction of 111,800 pounds), primarily 
because of absence of shipping facilities 
to the United Kingdom. The markets 
for oil are good, and the production is 
readily sold. A small lot was sent to 
India and there are indications that that 
country will be interested in larger quan- 
tities should the shipping situation 
improve. 


@ Sparin.—Shipments from the port of 
Valencia to the United States in May 
1941 included 10,894 pounds of lavender 
flowers, valued at $1,044; 69,878 pounds 
of licorice roots, at $7,019; 10,938 pounds 
of sage leaves, at $955; 21,599 pounds of 
thyme leaves, at $1,913; and 4,415 pounds 
of rosemary oil, at $2,342. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


@ Brazit.—The National Coffee Depart- 
ment has fixed the price per 10 kilograms 
of the various types of Brazilian coffee at 
the various ports, the principal ones 
being 25 milreis for type 7 at Rio de 
Janeiro and 40 milreis for type 4 milds at 
Santos. The latter figure would be 
equivalent to about 11.70 cents per pound, 
cost and freight New York, where the 


market is now at 11.32 and rising toward 
that figure. 


@ Ecuapor.—No periodic estimates of 
cacao production in Ecuador or feasible 
means of preparing reliable forecasts are 
available. The endemically diseased 
condition of the trees makes them highly 
sensitive to variations in rainfall, both as 
to season and amount of precipitation. 
Since about 95 percent of the cacao is 
shipped through the port of Guayaquil, 
production can best be estimated on the 
basis of deliveries to this port. 


Cacao Deliveries at Port of Guayquil 


[In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 














| 
M } iu January-May 
Den eae) t eee Ve ee 
Grade 1941 | 1940 
| 1941 | 1940 

Arriba 26, 237 | 10,742 |160,666 | 79,969 
Machala 3,940 | 1,727 | 15,958 8, 942 
Other... --| 8,601 | 3,858 | 28,639 | 16 550 
Total _...| 88,778 | 16,327 |205, 263 | 105, 464 

| 





Cacao quotations in May continued at 
about the same, on the average, as in 
April. 

Internal consumption is estimated at 
less than 5 percent. By adding 10 per- 
cent to arrivals at Guayaquil a figure 
reasonably representing the total Ecua- 
doran production is attained. This 10 
percent may be considered as covering 
internal consumption, shrinkage, and 
exports through other ports. 


@ Et SALvapor.—With the marketing of 
the 1940-41 coffee crop now virtually 
completed, it is possible to summarize 
the results of the season’s trading under 
the export-quota system drawn up by 
the recent Inter-American Coffee Con- 
vention. 


El Salvador’s quota for shipment to 
the United States was fixed at 600,690 
bags (of 60 kilograms) for the 1940-41 
crop. 


In addition to sales to the United 
States under the coffee-quota system, 
17,148 bags valued at, $125,251 have been 
sold to other countries, principally Chile 
and Canada. 
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The following gives an estimate of the 
carry-over for the year: 


Bags 

Il i cicinintetsn ec tomnid aches lind 667, 000 
Part of 1939-40 crop applicable to 

ee iticg te taedieinndararas watroraidre we 70, 511 

SST Sean ae, ee ee 737, 511 

Quota for United States_........--- 600, 000 

137, 511 

Sales to other countries__.......~-- 17, 148 


Carry-over from 1940-41 crop_ 120, 363 


It is unlikely that any material part 
of this carry-over can be sold; it repre- 
sents that part of the “regulatory quota” 
which will remain in the hands of the 
Mortgage Bank as the season closes. 


Total Sales of Salvadoran Coffee 





Coffee sold to— 





United States All countries 











Year 
Quan- Pi Quan- . 
tity Value tity Value 
——_ Bice i a. —e ee 
| Bags | Rags 
1938-39 537, 994 $7, 381, 384 824, 369 $11, 074, 618 
1939-40. ______| 634,365, 7, 276,690 823,762} 9,575, 124 
a | 600,000 6,627,190 617,148 6,752,441 





@ GuaTemaLa—Activity in the coffee 
market during June 1941 was limited to 
a few transactions in nonquota lots, des- 
tined mostly for Canada, at prices far 
under the nominal level for the various 
grades. Trading covering shipments for 
the United States was suspended by the 
Guatamalan Control Office, since the cur- 
rent quota had already been exceeded. 
Total exports to the United States under 
the 1940-41 quota as of June 26 have 
been tentatively estimated at 637,100 
bags of 60 kilograms each, an excess of 
12,190 bags over the original quota and 
the increases subsequently allowed, but 
this figure is subject to confirmation by 
United States customs statistics. 
Prospects for the 1941-42 crop con- 
tinue good, and picking is expected to 
begin in some of the lower altitudes by 
the end of July. The Guatamalan Con- 
trol Office has announced that no trans- 
actions for the coming crop will be 
’ authorized until the 1941-42 quota regu- 
lations are ready, which will not be 
before late in July or early in August. 


Guatemalan Exports of Coffee to Princi- 
pal Consuming Countries 
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Exports of hulled coffee from Guate- 
mala for the 4 weeks ended June 26, 1941, 
totaled 17,043 bags (10,742 bags to the 
United States), in comparison with 42,- 
209 bags (35,606 to the United States) for 
the 5 weeks ended May 29, 1941, and 
31,400 bags (30,364 to the United States) 
for the 4 weeks ended June 27, 1940. 


@ Hartr.—Exports of coffee from Octo- 
ber 1, 1940, to June 15, 1941, amounted to 
301,914 bags, as against 247,974 bags from 
October 1, 1939, to June 20, 1940. 


Coffee Shipments From Haiti 





Oct. 1, 1940— Oct. 1, 1939- 


Destinations June 15, 1941 June 20, 1940 


Bags Bags 

Argentina__- is : : 326 
Bahama Islands__-. 146 117 
Belgium rt Abed 61, 057 
Canada. .. 25, 427 1, 400 
Chile 1 

Cuba 2 
United States 275, 664 | 132, 128 
Europe 676 52, 944 


Total : 301,914 247, 974 





Exports of Coffee From Haiti, by Types, 
Oct. 1, 1940-—May 31, 1941 


{In kilograms] 





. Other 
Types a Canada | coun- | Total 
States - 
tries 
No. Ll. 352, 000 352, 000 
No. 2 623, 560 R80 a 624, 440 
No. 3 84, 400 1, 040 85, 440 
No. 4 84, 000 560 = 40, O80 124, 640 
No. 5 | 8, 667,627 1, 068, 390 292 9, 736, 309 
No. 6 1, 882, 768 76, 480 7,040 1, 966, 288 
No.7 4,382,912 | 302,320 1,974 | 4,687, 206 


Total ___|16, 077, 267 (1, 449,670 | 49,386 17, 576, 323 





Two important decree-laws with re- 
spect to Haitian coffee were promulgated 
in June. The first, dated June 7, 1941, 
designates the National Bank of the Re- 
public of Haiti as the agent of the 
Haitian Government to control and fix 
the sales price of Haitian coffee, as well 
as to distribute quotas among exporters 
and to control coffee exports. The sec- 
ond decree-law, dated June 10, 1941, au- 
thorizes immediate registration, by the 
National Bank, of sales contracts of cof- 
fee chargeable to the 1941-42 American 
quota. 

Under authority granted in article 3 of 
the decree-law of June 7, 1941, the Na- 
tional Bank has fixed a minimum ex- 








Twelve 

months | 1940-41 
} ended J mae crop year ! 
| 
} 


Destinations 











: Bags Bags 
United States____._- Taare | 714, 380 652, 056 
SSSR a 16, 345 16, 344 
EE SA at 7 10, 525 10, 525 
SE a ee 1, 300 1, 300 
Philipy ine Islands_- ctecee 1, 249 1, 249 
Greenla Setgele 623 623 
Pe Oe 573 573 

ile pid edhe oaigniedinst 172 63 
British Honduras. _...._._---- 136 136 

0 Pe ee 745, 303 682, 869 





1 Aug. 30, 1940-June 26, 1941. 


Pees. copy of... . 


FOODSTUFFS TRADE 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 


may be obtained by sending 10 cents 

to the Superintendent of Documents, 

Washington, D. C., asking for Trade 
Promotion Series No. 214. 
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port price of $7.50 per 50 kilograms, 
f. o. b. Haitian port. It is understood 
that contracts for United States deliy. 
eries registered with the National Bank 
to date cover about 80,000 bags and that 
the sales prices have ranged from $7.59 
up. 


@ Xenya.—The following statistics 
nic all coffee (almost without excep- 
tion, clean, hulled coffee) entered for ex. 
port through the port of Mombasa. 


Coffee Exports From Port of Mombasa 











| Bags of 60 kilograms! 
Year and inonth lop | Lower 
grades! | grades! 
1940 

October 220 117 
7 
Deceit: ber S&S 1,016 
1941 er 
January 25, 606 6, 604 
“ebruary 17,613 5, 570 

. . %, vt 
March 30, 974 &, 3x2 
April 9, 410 1, 524 
‘Top grades include (@) all clean Kenya coffee, (h) 
Tanganyika Northern Province arabie . oe and (¢) 
Uganda Bugishu rabica coitee : lower g s include (a) 
the whole robusta production ¢ SU cmdineed toon ranvika 
and (") the native ar ab ica production of Uganda and of 


Bokoba, Tanzanyik: 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Although ex- 
ports to non-European ports have been 
increased, the general estimate may be 
made that total coffee exports during the 
1940-41 crop year will be about half what 
they were during the 1939-40 year, con- 
Sidering that Europe normally takes 
about two-thirds of the coffee exported 
from the Netherlands Indies and that 
this market will probably not be re- 
opened for some time, 

Reports from Medan indicate that, be- 
cause of the low prices prevailing, a con- 
siderable acreage of robusta coffee has 
been destroyed and replanted to rice. 

According to the “Koffie Fonds,” the 
1941 robusta coffee production of the 
Netherlands Indies is estimated at 85,000 
metric tons (1,416,666 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams). Home consumption is esti- 
mated at 50,000 metric tons, leaving 
35,000 metric tons for export. This esti- 
mate, converted into 60-kilogram bags, 
is as follows: 


Bags 

Production- snide ive sepet mnle 

Home consumption. petite tbnwsaiig 833, 333 

Surplus__..... bia es 583, 333 
Shipments to the East. “(mostly 

0 EE: 6 ee 416, 666 
Exportable balance for other 

destinations__........... 166, 667 


To date, an estimate regarding arabica 
coffee is not obtainable for the whole of 
the Netherlands Indies, but Medan re- 
ports that the new crop in that region is 
expected to be 20 percent greater than 
the last, and Surabaya reports that 1941 
prospects are considered favorable for 
East Java. 

In addition to the above amounts, 377 
bags of other types of coffee were ex- 
ported in February 1941 and 573 bags in 
March. Total exports of all types of 
coffee in March 1940 were 80,427 bags; 
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in February 1941, 27,526 bags; and in 
March 1941, 42,003 bags. 


Coffee Exports From Netherlands Indies 


{Bags of 60 kilograms] 





| February 1941 | March 1941 




















ostinations | 
- Ara- | Ro- Ara- Ro- 
| bica busta bica busta 
——— = a Tig VaR Ow foes “eee RC 
Tnited States... --- | 3,359 517 | 5,464 517 
ie ......2.. | "145 | 2,147 | 327 439 
(| PSS re J pS ake 84 
Ds nahenvesns We Ascccaecel SO 
OC TE eS 445 857 
Japan eee eee ae 1 ee . 
Penang. - -- : |---- | 2,850 ].....-..) 5,458 
Philippine Islands : | 7,312 = 4, 781 
Singapore... | 1,557 | 8,822) 2,553 | 14, 289 
Thailand - . s == =| 906 |---~--- 2, 643 
Argentina | oe Eee SS ee 
Other . eal 47 | 266 | 472 969 
Total 6, 230 | 20,919 | 9,261 | 32, 169 





@ SWITZERLAND.—The rationing of coffee 
(and mixtures thereof), tea, and cocoa 
pecame effective June 7, 1941. The 
monthly ration for each person has been 
fixed at 200 grams of coffee, or 100 grams 
of concentrated soluble coffee, or 50 
grams of tea, or 200 grams of cocoa or 
powdered chocolate. The sale of un- 
roasted coffee to individual consumers 
has been prohibited. Special regulations 
are to be issued governing the distribu- 
tion of raw coffee to wholesalers. 

Importers are required to maintain 
war-reserve stocks of coffee. It is stated 
that the rationing of tea, coffee, and 
cocoa was decided upon in order to pre- 
vent an increased consumption of tea 
and cocoa as a result of restrictions on 
the use of coffee alone. For the same 
reason coffee substitutes, coffee extracts, 
and mixtures of coffee were placed on the 
ration list. Since December 1940, coffee 
has been distributed to retailers on a 
quota basis. Wholesalers and other dis- 
tributors were permitted to sell coffee to 
their regular customers only, the quanti- 
ties sold to each customer being allotted 
on the basis of actual purchases in normal 
times. 


Fruits 


@ Brazit.—Sao Paulo citrus growers face 
a Serious problem this year. The Euro- 
pean market is closed, and the domestic 
market will absorb not more than 
half of the crop at a price equal to the 
cost of picking, packing, and shipping. 

Exports through the port of Santos 
totaled 1,805,997 cases in 1938 and 2,394,- 
393 cases in 1939. Over half of the 1939 
exports went to Great Britain, and most 
of the remaining half went to countries 
now affected by the blockade. As a re- 
sult, exports during 1940 fell to 778,969 
boxes. 

In 1939, 28,897 boxes of tangerines were 
exported from Santos, but exports for 
1940 had dropped to 5,590 boxes. Eng- 
land will not be in the market this sea- 
son, owing to war economy and lack of 
shipping facilities. It is hoped that 
Canada will buy as much as 100,000 boxes, 
and a few shipments may be made to 
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Argentina. The current crop in the 
State is estimated at 2,500,000 boxes, and 
the domestic market available for the Sao 
Paulo product is not believed to be more 
than 1,000,000 boxes. 

A new development, which may at 
some future time assist in solving the 
citrus problem, is the installation of 
equipment for the making of byproducts, 
particularly citrus oil, juice concen- 
trates, and canned juice. While the by- 
products industry may eventually develop 
to important proportions, it does not offer 
even a partial solution of the immediate 
problem. 


@ Canapa.—The 1941 yield of apples, 
pears, plums, and crab apples in British 
Columbia, according to estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture at Victoria, 
will show a marked reduction in com- 
parison with the 1940 crop. The pro- 
duction of cherries will be about the same 
as in the previous year, and prunes, 
peaches, and apricots will be consider- 
ably more abundant. The drop in apple 
yield, the most important fruit crop of 
the Province, results chiefly from a 
smaller production in the Okanagan Val- 
ley, attributed largely to an early frost 
last November, which damaged orchards 
considerably, and to the mild, early 
spring, which was responsible for unsat- 
isfactory pollination of the trees. Al- 
though the yield of cherries is expected 
to be about the same as that in 1940, 
prolonged wet weather in the spring 
caused so much splitting and such poor 
quality fruit that the British Columbia 
Tree Fruits, Ltd., Okanagan growers’ 
agency, has announced that the entire 
crop of Bings, as well as of Royal Annes, 
Beacons, and Windsors, will be picked 
for processing. 


British Columbia Fruit Production 








Fruit | 190 | 194 

Bores Bores 
A pples 6,067,352 | 4, 235, 330 
Pears 477, 693 | 381, 675 
Crab apples 139, 748 95, 715 

Crates Crates 
Peaches 575, 659 | 645, 506 
Prunes 299, 993 | 373, 300 
Cherries 183, 329 | 185, 545 
Apricots ! 169, 166 | 203, 455 
Plums | 100, 823 | 95, 340 
' Figures include only the production of the Okanagan 


and Kootenay districts. 


Source: British Columbia Department of Agriculture. 


Preliminary estimates indicate a prob- 
able commercial crop of apples from the 
Annapolis Valley of 1,500,000 barrels, or 
a total production of approximately 
2,000,000 barrels. Production in 1940 
amounted to about 970,000 barrels. 


@ GUATEMALA.—Banana production and 
exports increased further during June 
1941. Pacific-zone plantations again 
made a new high monthly record, and 
Atlantic-zone plantations showed contin- 
ued recovery from the Christmas-Day 
windstorm, although their yield still 
lagged far behind that of the Pacific area. 
Total exports in June reached 1,129,177 
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stems, as compared with 902,230 stems 
in May and 819,079 stems in June 1940. 
As usual, all exports went out via the 
Atlantic port of Puerto Barrios and were 
destined for the United States. 


Guatemalan Exports of Bananas 























Produced on— 
Period | Total 
Atlantic | Pacific 
coast | coast 
1941: Stems Stemsa Stems 
First 5 months. ___- 122, 602 |2, 345, 576 | 2, 468, 178 
June._............-| 132,960 | 996, 217 | 1,129,177 
eet. OT 255, 562 341, 793 | 3, 597, 355 
First 5 months____- 1, 991, 218 |2, 233,002 | 4, 224, 220 
po ORG ae ote Te 363, 008 | 456,094 | 819, 097 
‘Titel ee 2, 354, 221 le 689, 096 | 5, 034,317 





@ Jamaica.—Banana exports from Janu- 
ary 1 to June 28, 1941, were 2,848,605 
stems, an increase of nearly 1,000,000 
stems over shipments for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Many of the 
smaller planters, however, are not taking 
the steps necessary to combat leaf-spot 
disease, and the outlook for the industry 
is therefore not good. 


Dairy Products 


@ IRELAND.—The quantity of butter in 
stock in Eire on April 30, 1941, amounted 
to 3,785 hundredweight (of 112 pounds) 
of creamery butter and 2,138 hundred- 
weight of factory and other butter, com- 
pared with 15,271 hundredweight of 
creamery and 1,868 hundredweight of 
other butter on April 30, 1940. Despite 
the difference in the stocks of creamery 
butter on hand on April 30 of this year 
as compared with last year, there is no 
shortage of butter and everyone may 
purchase all he needs. 


Grain and Products 


@ Continuation into 1941-1942 of the 
wheat-flour export program inaugurated 
July 2, 1940, and of the wheat export 
program of January 30, 1941, has been 
announced by the Department of Agri- 
culture. These programs are designed 
to encourage exportation of flour manu- 
factured from United States wheat and 
of wheat produced in this country. Un- 
der the continued wheat-flour export 
program, payments (at rates announced 
from day to day) will be made in con- 
nection with flour exported from conti- 
nental United States to the Philippine 
Islands and anywhere in the Americas 
and adjacent islands (except Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, and the Canal Zone), and to 
islands east of the Americas lying on or 
west of 40° west longitude. Under the 
wheat export program, exporters will bid 
for wheat for export to such foreign 
countries as may be designated by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion. For the present it is contemplated 
that countries of destination will be the 
same as those to which payments are 
made on exports of flour. 
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Total sales under the flour and wheat 
export programs in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1941, amounted to the equivalent 
of 21,993,000 bushels of wheat. Sales of 
fiour for export were about 4,054,000 
barrels. 

The United States carry-over of old 
wheat was estimated at 395 million bush- 
els on June 30, 1941, and wheat produc- 
tion in the United States for 1941-42 was 
estimated at over 932 million bushels, as 
of July 1, 1941, making a total supply 
of over 1,318,000,000 bushels. This indi- 
cates an increase of about 220 million 
bushels over the total United States sup- 
plies for 1940-41. 


@ Brazit.—Adverse weather conditions, 
which had already caused considerable 
damage to the rice crop in April, became 
disastrous in May, when prolonged rains 
flooded almost the entire central (and 
largest) rice area of the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. Much less damage was 
done in the southern rice-growing dis- 
tricts, but the quality of the product was 
greatly impaired by excessive humidity. 

The new crop, which in March was 
estimated at 5,000,000 bags (unmilled), 
was said to be only half that size in the 
latter part of May. It was also stated 
that little or no rice of the Extra and 
1A grades would be available, and that 
probably none would be fit for export. 
The total rice trade for May consisted 
of slightly more than 15,000 bags shipped 
to other Brazilian markets during the 
last few days of that month. In May 
1940 more than 200,000 bags were shipped 
from Porto Alegre to domestic and 
foreign markets. 


Rice Shipments From Port Alegre 








Month 1941 1940 
To all markets Bags Bags 
April 165, 778 88, 152 
May.. 15, 478 206, 450 
Total 181, 256 294, 602 
To domestic markets: | 
April 102, 864 75, 893 
May 15, 478 184, 067 
Total 118, 342 259, 960 
To foreign markets: | 
April___- 62, 914 12, 259 
May ‘ 22, 383 
Total 62, 914 34, 642 





Note.—A bag of milled rice weighs 60 kilograms, or 
132 pounds: and a bag of unmilled rice weighs 50 kilo- 
grams or 110 pounds. 


Shipments of Blue Rose rice in May 
1941 amounted to 5,996 bags, as against 
93,638 bags in May 1940. Only the milled 
product was shipped, and it was all con- 
sumed in domestic markets. 

Shipments of rice from Pelotas, State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, during May 1941 
were 19,126 bags, to domestic markets 
only. In April, 28,099 baks were shipped 
to domestic markets and 8,500 bags to 
foreign markets. 
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@ Burma—Japan continued to be a 
strong buyer in the Burma rice market 
during the 4 weeks ended April 16, 1941. 
By the middle of April, Japan’s purchases 
amounted to about 375,000 tons, of which 
some 265,00f tons had been shipped. 
Indian purchases remained below nor- 
mal, but Malaya maintained effective 
demand. Ceylon, however, took less dur- 
ing the 4 weeks ended April 16 than in 
the previous 4-week period. Numerous 
inquiries continue to be received from 
Shanghai, but lack of shipping has pre- 
vented sales. 


Burma Exports of Rice (Not in the Husk) 


{Tons of 2,240 pounds] 





Corre- 
4weeks| Total, | sponding 
Destinations ended Dec. 26, | progres- 
Apr. 16, |1940—-Apr. | sive total 
1941 16, 1941 of 1940 
India 101,111 432, 849 640, 233 
Foreign: 
Europe (excluding 
United Kingdom 1, 950 
Egypt and Red Sea 
ports 1, 642 1, O87 9, 390 
China 23, 618 97, 567 37, 724 
Ceylon 31, 678 137, 302 133, OF] 
Straits and Federated 
Malay States 26, 188 70, 873 47, 864 
Mauritius 10, 729 
South Africa 1, 618 2, 982 1, 844 
Japan, Chosen, and 
Formosa 8&9, 400 265, 190 145. 666 
United Kingdom 23, 551 5A, 892 18. 50S 
Cuha 220 4, 370 200 
Other West Indies 5, 645 19, 605 12, 237 
All other countries 20, 742 90, 861 26, 132 
For orders 4 1, 372 
Total 224, 302 746, 672 4465, (4 
Grand total 325,413 1, 180,521 | 1, O86, 900 





Rice prices have maintained their up- 
ward trend, and large dealers, previously 
holding stocks up-country, are selling 
their paddy. 

Up-country paddy stocks are beginning 
to diminish, as the favorable price sit- 
uation has caused large dealers to sell 
on the current market. Stocks of milled 
rice at ports continue to be confined 
largely to rice already sold but awaiting 
shipment. 


@ Japan.—Because of storms during 
June, Japan’s 1941 grain crops will prob- 
ably be smaller than the official forecast 
based on conditions of June 1. Esti- 
mated acreage for Japan proper, exclud- 
ing Hokkaido, as of June 1 was: Wheat, 
1,939,900 acres, barley, 868,000 acres; 
naked barley, 1,121,700 acres. Compared 
with 1940 figures, wheat acreage de- 
creased by 1.9 percent; but barley and 
naked barley increased by 5 percent and 
16 4 percent, respectively. The estimated 
1941 crop of wheat is 58,433,000 bushels; 
of barley, 36,637,000 bushels; and of 
naked barley, 35,203,000 bushels. Com- 
pared with 1940 yields, wheat and barley 
production decreased by 10.8 percent and 
4.5 percent, respectively, but naked barley 
increased 11.7 percent. 

Information indicates that the Ca- 
nadian Government finally approved a 
Japanese order of 70,000 short tons of 
wheat and that part shipments have al- 
ready been made. This order raises the 
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total volume of wheat imports into Japan 
during 1941 to 165,161 metric tons—45 
percent from Australia, 38.5 percent from 
Canada, and 16.5 percent from United 
States. Japan’s flour imports are com. 
paratively small. 


Spices and Related Products 


@ FRENCH INDOCHINA.—Prices of pepper 
decreased slightly during March ang 
April and approached cost prices on 
plantations. 

An important Saigon exporter, quoting 
on a picul (63.42 kilograms) basis, offereq 
both white and black pepper on May 6, 
1941, at the same prices (per 100 kilo- 
grams) as those quoted on March 13, 
1941—or, white pepper, 79 to 82 piasters: 
and black pepper, 47 to 50 piasters. 

Local exporters report no change in 
the pepper-market situation from that 
prevailing during February 1941. There 
were some transactions, but they were 
not important enough to affect the 
market. 


Pepper Exports From French Indochina 





In kilograms] 
January-April 
Destinations White pepper Black pepper 
| 
1941 i940) | 1941 1940 
France 672, 305 490, 033 (1,711, 744 | 1, 478, 546 
Colonies 15, 926 SO), 528 260, 413 
Singapore 1. GOO 
Total 672, 305 514,959 1,797,172 | 1, 733,950 





@ ZANz1pAaR.—The c'ove market was quiet 
and stable with good export take-off 
during the first quarter of 1941. Exports 
were about 75 percent better than during 
the corresponding period of last year, 
During the early weeks of the quarter, 
business was on offer from the United 
Kingdom, but could not be finalized 
owing to the shipping situation. For the 
same reason, shipments to India were 
restricted. Shipping, however, was avail- 
able to the Netherlands Indies and the 
United States, which were good markets; 
as usual, the former took over 50 per- 
cent of total shipments. 

The price movement in the open mar- 
ket was limited, the maximum range be- 
ing less than a shilling a hundred pounds, 
ex duty. 

Cloves are an idle market in London, 
which is in strong contrast with other 
spices, all of which are in active demand. 
Spot quotation for Zanzibar grade II was 
11!2d. per pound, with sellers (shipment 
nominally quoted at 9'4d., c.i.f.). There 
still appear to be stocks of Madagascar 
cloves. 

Supplies recorded during the quarter 
were: Zanzibar produce, 901,689 pounds; 
and Pemba produce, 3,139,127 pounds. 
Exports to all destinations during the 
quarter totaled 7,094,884 pounds. Fifty 
percent of the supplies came onto the 
market during January. Pemba Con- 
tributed about 75 percent of the total. 
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Measured by supplies to the market, 
the crop to date is about 624,947 frasillas 
of 35 pounds each. There is still quite 
a quantity to come from Pemba, and the 
harvest may prove to be larger than was 


expected. 
Exports during the quarter were: 
ations: Pounds 
etch Bast Indies_.........- 3, 787, 000 
Bombay and Indian forts___- 1, 416, 383 
America, North and South__-_- 1, 486, 030 
Straits Settlements__-..__-- 76, 375 
SE GEIOE Wwe c cen ewncncsccupe 329, 096 


Deliveries of cloves for the 1940-41 
season stand at 495,172 frasillas from 
Pemba and 129,776 frasillas from Zanzi- 
par, according to the Zanzibar Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Sugar and Products 


@ Cusa.—Exports of sugar from Janu- 
ary 1 to May 15, 1941, totaled 1,212,956 
Spanish long tons (of 2,270 pounds each), 
as compared with 952,650 tons during the 
corresponding 1940 period. Shipments 
to the United States amounted to 1,163,- 
952 tons during the 1941 period, as 
against 703,114 during the 1940 period. 
Exports to so-called “world” markets 
totaled 49,704 tons during the current 
period, as compared with 245,536 during 
the equivalent 1940 period. 

The stock of sugar on hand on May 15, 
1941, aggregated 2,298,325 tons, as 
against 2,385,145 tons on the same date 
of last year. 

Exports of high-test molasses contin- 
ued in record-breaking volume. Ship- 
ments of molasses and sirups totaled 
202,593,956 gallons during the first 5 
months of 1941, as against 158,468,866 
gallons during the corresponding period 
of 1940. 

For the first time since April 1940, 
average prices of Cuban sugar have ex- 
ceeded prices obtaining during the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. 


@ Inp1a—The United Provinces, India’s 
largest sugar-producing area, may have 
a carry-over of 550,000 long tons at the 
end of the current season, according to 
press reports. 

Although cultivators are receiving only 
4% annas a maund (about 9 cents per 
82%, pounds) for their cane, they find 
that a satisfactory cash income can 
still be derived from it; and planting 
continues at a high level, in spite of 
efforts of Provincial authorities to re- 
duce the area under cultivation. Some 
voluntary reduction in acreage has been 
effected in the United Provinces, but 
it apparently has not been sufficient to 
temedy the situation materially. 

Crop restriction has been a moot ques- 
tion in India’s sugar areas since the ap- 
pearance of the surplus; but thus far 
ho steps have been taken to that end, 
because of the difficulty or organizing 
the thousands of growers whose produc- 
tion is scattered over several Provinces. 


® Java—The 1941 sugar-grinding sea- 
n will begin within a few months and 
will represent the largest output since 
the present crisis arose. This produc- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





GERMANY Loses CANARY 
TRADE TO JAPAN 


Canaries, formerly supplied to 
the United States from Germany, 
are now coming in increasing num- 
bers from Japan. Advices from 
Japan indicate that shipments to 
the United States during the first 
half of the current year approxi- 
mated 50,000 birds which com- 
pared with 1,000 during all of 1940. 

The outstanding problem in con- 
nection with this trade, Japanese 
shippers state, is the heavy mortal- 
ity that takes place in the long voy- 
age across the Pacific, but they are 
hoping that means will be found to 
overcome this obstacle. 

Canaries are but one of a number 
of new items appearing in Japan’s 
export trade with the United States 
since the war eliminated many Eu- 
ropean sources of supply. Another 
item in this class is cuttlefish bones 
for bird food, a commodity for- 
merly supplied by Italy. Several 
Japanese firms are reported inter- 
ested in this trade, one company 
reports that in a single month 
orders received from the United 
States for cuttlefish bones 
amounted to more than 25 tons. 











tion will be harvested from 103,000 hec- 
tares of land; and the expected yield is 
1,710,000 metric tons (the amount 
agreed upon for the year, including the 
allowance for extra production). The 
area planted was an increase of 20 per- 
cent over that of 1940, and involved an 
increase in the number of employees in 
all categories. 


The war in Europe is held to be the 
cause of a decrease of half a million 
tons in total exports of Java sugar in 
1940, as compared with the 1939 figures. 


In order to hold the surplus of the 
1942 crop year down to the desired fig- 
ure of approximately 900,000 tons, a 
production of 1,450,000 tons has been 
authorized for that year; this figure in- 
cludes an allowance for extra produc- 
tion of 120,000 tons, assuring a net pro- 
duction of 1,330,000 tons. The area de- 
voted to sugar cultivation for the 1942 
crop will not exceed 80,000 hectares— 
a reduction of about 20 percent from the 
area devoted to the 1941 crop. 


Exports of Java Sugar 














[Metric tons] 
First quarter 
Destinations ee ee ice ieee ee ee 
1941 1940 1939 
West of Suez__...-- | 59, 508 | 52,656 | 131, 128 
British India 25,030 | 32,527 | 76,540 
Hong Kong and China_.-_. 73,085 | 35,015 | 29,341 
Straits and Bangkok j | 34,439 | 20.349 | 24, 657 
Aden and Persian Gulf | 4, 608 10, 680 10, 044 
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Stocks of sugar on hand in the pos- 
session of the NIVAS (Netherland Indies 
Association for the Sale of Sugar) at 
the end of March 1941 are indicated in 
the following figures: 


Tons 

Stocks, Apr. 1, 1940__.___________ 242, 000 

NIVAS production, 1940 crop_____ 1, 605, 057 

1, 847, 057 

Less consumption April 1940-  _ 

Pinna BOB iin. ccieeuniiiiccictarainnd 357, 476 
Less exports April 1940-March 

WONG Sos cote 850, 785 

1, 208, 261 

Stocks on Apr. 1, 1941____________ 638, 796 


Stocks on Apr. 1, 1940____________ 
Stocks on Apr. 1, 19389____________ 224, 613 


@ Spain.—Estimates of several sugar re- 
fineries indicate that production of beet 
sugar from crops now being gathered will 
amount to approximately 170,000 tons. 
This return is appreciably better than 
the reported 100,000 tons of sugar pro- 
duced from the 1940 crop, although it 
represents a decrease of about 20 percent 
from earlier estimates. The decrease is 
attributed to the fact that substantial 
quantities of beets which had been har- 
vested or were in transit to refineries 
were destroyed by freezing, and also to 
the fact that many producers devoted 
their beet lands to the production of 
potatoes, which brought better prices. 


Vegetables and Products 


@ Canapa.—Negotiations are under way 
to supply the United Kingdom with 20,- 
000 long tons (equivalent to 840,000 to 
850,000 cases) of choice quality canned 
tomatoes. A meeting of canners has 
been held to make allocations of quotas 
to meet this requirement. 

Domestic consumption in Canada runs 
over 2,000,000 cases a year; consequently, 
the pack would have to be nearly 3,000,- 
000 cases to meet domestic requirements 
and export contracts. 


@ Peru.—There is at present a fairly 
good demand for American mushrooms, 
both canned and in bulk. The market, 
however, is not large. In normal years, 
Peruvian imports of mushrooms origi- 
nated chiefly in Europe, especially Italy. 


Peruvian Imports of Dried and Canned 
Mushrooms 


[Gross kilograms] 














Countries of origin 1938 1939 1940 

Italy ..| 17,659 5, 334 1, 766 
France 3, 698 1,179 2, 722 
Japan. __- 3,308 | 2,132 2, 460 
Czechoslovakia F 1,019 |. 

United States _. 315 591 1, 122 
CREE Socectes 36 925 
Canada : 619 
China Shine de | 1,754 | 3,440 5, 519 
Other countries-.. ai | 1,535 |) 1,048 } 254 


| 29, 3m | 13, 724 | “15, 387 
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@ Swepen.—Importation of beans suit- 
able for human consumption has been 
placed under Government control, ef- 
fective since April 29, 1941. Thus, such 
beans may no longer be imported into 
Sweden without special permission of 
the Government Food Commission. In 
certain cases, as decided by the Govern- 
ment, an import fee will be imposed on 
beans imported. This measure has been 
taken in order to protect domestic culti- 
vation of brown beans, which was started 
last year and which is expected to be 
increased this year. 

Brown beans, which are of consider- 
able importance in the Swedish diet, 
were imported almost exclusively from 
the Netherlands prior to the war. Total 
imports of all types of beans amounted 
to 4,688,300 pounds in 1938 and 5,075,000 
pounds (1,922,000 pounds from _ the 
United States) in 1939. 


Iron and Steel 


Exports of iron and steel (other than 
scrap) from the United States totaled 
409,840 gross tons valued at $35,346,239 
in May, the lowest level in 13 months, 
according to preliminary data. This 
total compared with shipments aggre- 
gating 515,657 tons valued at $40,980,907 
accomplished in April 1941 and 470.852 
tons valued at $29,196,711 in May 1940. 

Cumulative 5-month exports, totaling 
2,618,001 tons valued at $187,988,868, top 
those of the first 5 months of 1940 of 
2,147,762 tons valued at $156,910,625 by 
a substantial margin. 

In point of tonnage, nonalloy steel 
ingots, blooms, etc., comprised the chief 
item exported, the total of 58,900 tons 
comparing with the 72,734 tons exported 
in April. On this same basis nonalloy 
black steel sheets took second rank with 
the month’s total of 32,136 tons, some 
2.800 tons greater than the April figure 
of 29,300 tons. Other outstanding com- 
modities in the May trade included alloy 
steel ingots, blooms, etc., 30,817 tons; 
pig iron, 27,444 tons; and nonalloy plates, 
24,173 tons. 

At 62,894 tons, the May trade in scrap 
was only little more than half as lerge 
as that of April totaling 120,152 tons and 
amounted to only about 20 percent of 
the 310,870-ton trade of May 1940. 
Cumulative scrap exports for the first 5 
months of 1941 stand at only 356,862 
tons which compares with 1,161,123 tons 
in the same months of 1940. 

Included in the May 1941 total was 
61,069 tons of iron and steel scrap which 
was comprised of 10,379 tons of No. 1 
heavy melting steel scrap, 35,761 tons of 
No. 2 heavy melting steel scrap, 17,053 
tons of baled and bundled scrap, 1,231 
tons of cast and burnt scrap, and 6,645 
tons of all other grades of iron and steel 
scrap. 

Also included in the May scrap total 
was 536 tons of tin plate circles, strips, 
cobbles, etc., 1.207 tons of waste-waste 
tin plate, and 82 tons of terneplate 
clippings. 
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@ Canapa.—Steel mills continue to oper- 
ate on a 24-hour basis. The construc- 
tion of a new open-hearth furnace is 
well under way and a new blast fur- 
nace is expected to be lighted in August. 

All industries allied with the steel in- 
dustry are working at capacity, and in 
many plants expansions are under way. 

The Steel Co. of Canada now refers 
all orders for pig iron to Ottawa, since 
the company may not sell pig iron with- 
out authority from the Government. 


@ CuILE.—The bolt-manufacturing in- 
dustry has been declared in a state of 
presumptive overproduction by the Min- 
istry of Fcmento. A recent Government 
decree provides for investigation of the 
industry, the freezing of existing prices 
for bolts, and prohibits the establish- 
ment of new bolt factories; but grants 
authority to the Establecimentos Meta- 
lurgicos INDAC, S. A., for the installa- 
tion of facilities for manufacturing bolts 
and rolling balls for mills. 


U. S. EXPORTS 


IRON ano STEEL 


(Scrap excepted) 
EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 100,000 GROSS TONS 


* UH 
“= HHUA 
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@ Cuina—The Tientsin braneh of the 
Nakayama Kogyo Sho (Nakayama Steel 
Industry Co.) is reported to be making 
preparations for the early construction 
of a Yuan 2,000,000 “steel works” at 
Tientsin. 


~< 


@ RumaniA.—The iron industry, now 
controlled by Germany, includes eight 
blast furnaces, four of which are in oper- 
ation. Two belong to the Resicza works 
and two to the State Iron Works in 
Hudorra, according to the foreign press. 
It is reported that the German authori- 
ties are to modernize the industry, and 
in order to make effective use of local 
low-grade iron ores it is proposed to erect 
four or five Krupp furnaces of 30,000 tons 
capacity each, all equipment to be sup- 
plied from Germany. 


Leather and 
Products 


@ CANADA—Output of feather footwear 
in Canada has mounted steadily since 
the beginning of the year and in May 
reached 2,843,157 pairs, an increase over 
May 1940 of 650,174 pairs, or 30 percent. 
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The cumulative total of footwear man. 
ufactured during the 5 months ended 
May 31, was 12,175,597 pairs, which com. 
pared with 10,974,957 pairs in the corre. 
sponding period of 1940, an increase of 
11 percent. The 1941 figures are divideg 
as follows: Footwear for women, 5,764,237 
pairs; for men, 3,828,311 pairs; for Misses 
and children, 1,476,915 pairs; for babies 
and infants, 580,323 pairs; and for boys 
and youths, 525,811 pairs. 

Imports of footwear (exclusive of rub- 
ber goods) in May amounted to 75,162 
pairs valued at $138,526, compared with 
123,047 pairs valued at $152,300 in May 
1940. The total for the month comprises 
the following: Boots, shoes, and slippers 
with leather uppers, n. o. p., 57,242 pairs. 
value $124,171; boots and shoes, pegged 
or wire fastened, with unstitched soles 
close edged, 132 pairs, value $349; boots 
and shoes with felt uppers 5,724 Pairs 
value $1,760; and boots, shoes and slip- 
pers, except canvas, felt, rubber and 
leather, 12,064 pairs, vaiue $12,246. Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom totaled 
12,473 pairs valued at $23,184; from the 
United States, 59,514 pairs value $108,265. 

Exports of leather footwear of Cana- 
dian manufacture totaled 105,007 pairs 
valued at $154,843 in May 1941 (com- 
pared with 42,285 pairs, valued at $52,428 
in May 1940), classified as follows: Boots, 
shoes, and slippers with leather uppers, 
102,410 pairs, value $152,949; boots, shoes, 
and slippers (except rubber, leather, and 
canvas) 2,521 pairs, value $1,832; and 
moccasins and Indian slippers, 76 pairs, 
value $62. 


@ Paracuay.—Exports of quebracho ex- 
tract from Paraguay to the United States 
amounted to 4,975,857 pounds valued at 
$106,061 in June 1941 compared with 
3,423,352 pounds valued at $74,439 during 
May 1941. Exports for the first 6 months 
of 1941 amounted to 16,440,708 pounds 
valued at $397,694. 


@ SweEpDEN.—Sales of the shoe factories 
at Stockholm and Orebro, owned by the 
Swedish Cooperative Union, reached 
14,700,000 crowns in value in 1940, an in- 
crease of 2,100,000 crowns over 1939. 


Lumber and 
Products 


@ United States exports of hardwood and 
softwood lumber (including _ boards, 
planks, scantlings, sawed timber, sawed 
railroad ties, and box shooks), logs and 
hewn railroad ties, for the first 5 months 
of 1941 total 348,540 M board feet, com- 
pared with 432,754 M feet for the first 5 
months of 1940, a decrease of 195 
percent. 

Of the 1941 total, sawed material (in- 
cluding railroad ties and box shooks) 
accounted for 310,889 M board feet, com- 
pared with 378,683 M feet in 1940, 4 
decrease of 17.9 percent; exports of logs 
and hewn timber (including railroad 
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ties) totaled 37,651 M feet, as against 
54,071 M feet, a decrease of 30.4 percent. 

Exports of sawn softwood (excluding 
railroad ties and box shooks) totaled 
192,848 M feet (296,952 M feet in 1940). 
This group consisted principally of Doug- 
jas fir; southern pine; white, ponderosa, 
and sugar pine; redwood; hemlock; 
spruce; cedar; and cypress. Cedar, cy- 
press, and hemlock were the only species 

ing gains. 
Picorts of sawn hardwood (including 
flooring and excluding railroad ties and 
pox shooks) totaled 48,548 M feet for the 
first 5 months of 1941 (48,558 M feet in 
1940). 

Softwood-log exports for the first 5 
months of 1941 totaled 24,607 M feet 
(33,449 M feet in 1940), and hardwood- 
log exports totaled 5,780 M feet (13,612 
M feet in 1940). 

Other exports for the first 5 months 
of 1941 were hewn railroad ties, totaling 
7,264 M feet (7,010 M feet in 1940) ; sawn 
railroad ties, 22,421 M feet (7,982 M feet 
in 1940); and box shooks, 47,072 M feet 
(25,191 M feet in 1940). 

Total imports of hardwood and soft- 
wood logs and lumber (including cabinet 
woods, sawed railroad ties, box shooks, 
and empty packing cases) for the first 5 
months of 1941 totaled 480,387 M feet 
(339,742 M feet in 1940), a gain of 41.4 
percent. Of this amount, logs (hardwood 
and softwood) accounted for 91,882 M 
feet (81,859 M feet in 1940); softwood 
lumber, 333,468 M feet (216,749 M feet 
in 1940) , a gain of 53.8 percent; hardwood 
lumber and sawed cabinet woods, 51,767 
M feet (37,531 M feet in 1940), a gain 
of 37.9 percent. 

During the first 5 months of 1941, 
spruce was the most important species 
imported, totaling 133,795 M feet (100,- 
966 M feet in 1940). Imports of fir and 
hemlock combined totaled 109,123 M feet 
(37,887 M feet in 1940), and imports of 
pine amounted to 51,408 M feet (40,267 
M feet in 1940). 


@ AvusTraL1a.—New rules for the grading 
of New Guinea wood (Dracontomelum 
manoiferum), New Guinea walnut, and 
New Guinea “lope” or “laup” destined for 
the United States were drawn up at con- 
ferences held by exporters and Govern- 
ment representatives at Sydney during 
March and April 1941. 

These rules have been sent to United 
States importers, from whom exporters 
are awaiting word before putting them 
into effect. In formulating the new rules 
for grading, exporters have endeavored 
to meet, as far as possible, the wishes of 
American importers in order to promote 
the export of New Guinea hardwood to 
the United States. It is felt that these 
new rules will meet many of the problems 
encountered in the past. 

[A few loan copies of these proposed grading 
Tules are available and may be obtained by 
American importers upon direct request to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


Merce in Washington or to any of the De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices. | 


® Brazi.—Lumbering is one of the 
chief industries of Itacoatiara, a town 
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of about 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants, lo- 
cated on the north side cf the Amazon 
at a point not far from where the 
Madeira enters. Two American saw- 
mills are located at Itacoatiara. Ma- 
hogany is the principal wood exported. 
Other woods have commercial possibil- 
ities, but as yet they are not exported. 

Species available in Itacoatiara are de- 
scribed below. 

Louro ivamny is abundant, accessible, 
light, durable, impervious to attack by 
insects and worms, and an excellent sub- 
stitute for cedar in the making of 
clothespresses and mothproof closets. 
Being hard and free from warp, it is 
an excellent material for frame houses 
and for floors. It can be polished to 
great brilliance. This species has pos- 
sibilities as a new wood for export to 
the United States. 

Itauba is a heavy, hard wood, which 
has to be sawn with water. It is used 
locally for ship and boat timbers, but its 
great weight makes it unsuitable for 
export. 

Hevea spruceana (fat belly) is light, 
easily dried, and does not splinter. It 
occurs in abundance and is used locally 
for packing boxes for rubber, balata, 
chicle, and soap. 

Itacoatiara has no port facilities. 
Deep-sea freighters drop anchor along 
the muddy river banks, throw lines 
ashore to wooden capstans, and take on 
cargo from lighters and small boats. 
There are no roads, and all communica- 
tion is by means of the river, the 
Amazon cable, or the weekly airplane 
service. 

Marina teak a name given to seyv- 
eral of the different types of: peroba 
found in Brazil. Other names for peroba 
in the United States market are Brazilian 
teak and Marina wood. True teak is not 
found in Brazil, but different kinds of 
peroba are shipped under variations of 
the name “teak.” 

There are several types of peroba, in- 
cluding peroba de campos, peroba 
paulista, peroba preta, peroba de folha 
larga, peroba de Goiaz, ipe peroba or 





Export Statistics. ..... 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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peroba parda, peroba revessa, and peroba 
mirin. Peroba de campo and peroba 
paulista, or peroba rosa, are the best 
known. 

Peroba rosa comes principally from 
the State of Sao Paulo and from north- 
ern Parana. Peroba de campos is found 
in the States of Rio de Janeiro, Minas 
Geraes, and Espirito Santo. 

Peroba is one of the most common 
species of timber in Brazil. Its dura- 
bility and stability make it applicable 
to such diverse uses as props, posts, 
planks, railway sleepers, furniture, floor- 
ing, windows, and house construction. 

The scattered stands in which the 
trees occur, together with lack of trans- 
portation facilities, make lumbering 
operations difficult and expensive. 
Much of the export timber is shipped 
before being properly dried and seasoned. 

Trade in peroba has been developed 
on demand in the local market rather 
than expectation of exporting. 


@ Inp1A—A new post of Forest Propa- 
ganda Officer has been created by the 
Government of India as an experimental 
measure, for a period of 2 years, with 
a view to explaining the forest laws and 
educating villagers in the principles of 
forest conservation. Headquarters will 
be at Rangoon. 

The Propaganda Officer during the 2- 
year period will tour Burma (with the 
exception of certain specified areas) and 
other selected sections of the country 
and will visit agricultural shows, pagoda 
festivals, and other similar functions at 
which the rural population gathers. 
Exhibits will be planned, lectures de- 
livered, literature distributed on various 
forest matters, and special films made. 


@ Norway.—The rationing of spruce 
and pine timber is covered by a decree 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
on May 16, 1941, and published on May 
23, 1941. 

The decree provides that spruce and 
pine timber may not be sold or pur- 
chased, or transferred with or without 
compensation, except by permit. In- 
fringements of the regulations are sub- 
ject to fine and imprisonment. 

Exempt from the requirements of the 
decree are timber delivered to the Ger- 
man armed forces or to the German civil 
administration in Norway; certain retail 
sales of timber for upkeep and repairs; 
and a limited amount of timber from 
privately owned forests. 


@ UNION OF SovutH Arrica.—Lumber 
merchants have been short of supplies, as 
some cargo shipments have failed to ar- 
rive. Rising freight rates have affected 
the landed price of lumber. Owing to 
shortage of cargo space, freight rates on 
lumber amount to three times the value 
of the lumber imported. 


@ Unitep Kincbom.—Purchases of lum- 
ber and timber products under the Lend- 
Lease Act will be made through the Pro- 
curement Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. Clifton E. 
Mack, Director of Procurement (Treasury 
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Department, Washington, D. C.), is in 
charge of such purchasing. 

According to present procedure, requi- 
sitions from the British will be received 
by the Procurement Division through the 
Lease-Lend Administration and handled 
in the same manner as domestic pur- 
chases for the United States Government. 
Awards will be made to successful bidders 
complying with conditions and with 
United States specifications, grades or 
standards, certificates of inspection, and 
grade-marking, as designated in the in- 
vitation to bid, or with requirement speci- 
fications of the British Purchasing Com- 
mission, as indicated in the invitation to 
bid. 

Invitations to bid will be sent to those 
manufacturers (sawmills and wood- 
fabricating plants) and dealers on lists 
maintained by the Procurement Division, 
as authorized, and recognized by them as 
in a position to supply specified lumber 
and timber products. Many exporters, 
Webb-Pomerene corporations, that regu- 
larly handle the export of manufacturing 
mills but do not themselves export, are 
not on the Procurement Division’s pres- 
ent domestic list of suppliers. 

Purchasing will be made for the United 
States Government, and title will remain 
until such purchase made for the Brit- 
ish has been turned over to them at such 
port or debarkation points as specified 
by the British Ministry of War Transport 
or other authorized official. If and when 
necessary, lumber and timber products 
will be moved on government bills of 
lading to such port for export. 

Acceptance of purchases for the Brit- 
ish at the point of export and transfer 
of title will be paramount to final ac- 
ceptance by the British. In order to in- 
sure the British Timber Controller of 
the quality, grade, and species required 
and specified, the Procurement Division 
will cooperate to any reasonable extent 
in incorporating in the invitation to bid 
definite and complete specifications, or 
other qualifying regulations, as sub- 
mitted by the British authorities. 

American firms interested in receiv- 
ing invitations to bid, and qualified to 
do so under terms of the Lend-Lease 
Act, should make request in writing to 
the Procurement Division. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


United States exports of industrial 
machinery in May 1941 were valued at 
$36,508,559, a decline of 11 percent from 
the April figure of $40,963,265. Decreased 
shipments of metal-working machinery 
more than offset substantial gains re- 
corded in the exports of power-generat- 
ing equipment and construction and 
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construction and conveying machinery. 

Dropping to the lowest value recorded 
since July 1940, May exports of machine 
tools amounted to $14,389,047 compared 
with $19,021,589 in April. Practically all 
classes of machine tools shared in the de- 
cline with shipments of milling machines 
showing the largest drop—to $2,950,349 
from $5,285,184 in April. Exports of 
lathes were off to $2,414,299 in May 
from $3,503,755 in April and drilling ma- 
chines dropped to $676,436 from $1,112,- 
884. Shipments of grinding machines 
amounted to $2,061,239 in May, compared 
with $2,428,440 in the preceding month. 

Exports of metal-working machinery 
other than machine tools declined in 
May to $2,758,088 from $3,359,743 in 
April. May shipments of sheet and plate 
metal-working machinery totaled $1,065,- 
306 against $1,429,735 in the preceding 
month and exports of forging machinery 
dropped to $825,570 from $902,601. Roll- 
ing-mill machinery exports were up to 
$227,136 in May from $208,001 in April. 

Total May exports of power-generat- 
ing machinery amounted to $4,295,292, a 
gain of 46 percent over the April ship- 
ments which totaled $2,950,445. The 
most important factors in this increase 
were the gains recorded by shipments 
of marine Diesel engines to $1,360,347 
from $864,009, and exports of steam loco- 
motives to $1,036,975 from $176,063. 
Foreign sales of Diesel engines other 
than marine were also up in May to 
$667,254 from $540,508 in April. 

Mining, well, pumping equipment 
valued at $3,249,537 was exported in May, 
a decline of 9 percent from the April 
shipments of $3,557,340. All classes of 
this type of equipment registered de- 
creased shipments, mining and quarry- 
ing machinery dropped to $1,209,803 
from $1,253,429, well and refiining ma- 
chinery to $1,213,310 from $1,416,461, and 
pumping equipment to $826,424 from 
$887,450. 

Shipments of construction and con- 
veying machinery amounted to $3,358,- 
836 in May, a gain of more than 20 per- 
cent from the April total of $2,772,473. 
Exports of excavators and parts were up 
to $489,771 from $371,220 and shipments 
of road graders and scrapers advanced 
to $748,278 from $540,412 in April. Con- 
veying equipment exports increased to 
$395,813 from $341,836, whereas May 
shipments of cranes, hoists, and derricks 
declined to $405,643 compared with 
$679,978 for April. 

United States exports of textile, sew- 
ing, and shoe machinery in May 
amounted to $1,957,796, compared with 
$2,342,832 in April. All three classes of 
this type of machinery recorded smaller 
shipments in May, compared with April, 
textile machinery dropping to $1,066,- 
896 from $1,088,510, sewing machinery to 
$820,743 from $1,169,649, and shoe ma- 
chinery to $70,157 from $84,673. 

May exports of “other industrial ma- 
chinery” totaled $6,504,963, slightly 
smaller than the April shipments of $6,- 
958,843. Shipments of ball and roller 
bearings were down to $1,195,744 from 
$1,428,547, and exports of air com- 
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pressors declined to $409,680 from $479 _ 
303. Exports of woodworking machiner 
remained practically unchanged at $295 . 
711 in May and $296,526 in April, ang 
shipments of valves dropped to $388,143 
from $416,736. 

Foreign sales of printing and book. 
binding machinery amounted to $558,985 
in May, compared with $470,719 in the 
previous months. 


@ Brazit.—Industrial machinery import 
trade in the State of Rio Grande do gy 
was almost at a standstill in 1940, ang 
manufacturing developments showed no 
indication of progress. No important or. 
ders for industrial machinery were 
placed abroad, with the exception of 
road machinery some orders for which 
were placed in the United States. Com. 
petition to American machinery from 
other countries was practically non.. 
existent in 1940; no direct imports of in- 
dustrial machinery were made from 
Europe or Japan. 

Machinery types for which there is a 
potential market may be determined by 
the existing industrial activities of im- 
portance, which are as follows: Meat- 
packing plants; lard refineries; rice, 
wheat, corn, and manioca flour mills: 
wineries; oil-extracting factories (flax- 
seed and castorbeans); canneries; tex- 
tile factories; shoe and other leather 
manufacturing factories; cheese and 
other dairy products manufacturing es- 
tablishments; sawmills and wood-work- 
ing machinery for furniture factories: 
tanneries; road-building machinery; and 
machine repair shop equipment. 

American participation in this trade 
was Slight until the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, as Germany was the almost un- 
contested supplier of industrial ma- 
chinery to the Brazilian market. 


@ Canapa.—Lawn-mower stocks are al- 
most depleted, and deliveries slowed up 
considerably, according to the trade 
press. This shortage is attributable, toa 
large extent, to the heavy demands for 
lawn mowers in early 1941 due to wider 
distribution of earnings. 

United States exports of lawn mowers 
to Canada increased from 17,300 units 
valued at $94,444 in 1939 to 16,159 valued 
at $96,855 in 1940. 


@ Ecypt.—tThe Ministry of Education, 
Trade Schools, requests bids on textile, 
spinning, weaving and supplementary 
machinery opening August 16, 1941. 
Owing to war conditions and absence of 
sufficient bidding it is possible opening 
date may be deferred. 

Requirements include opener, breaker, 
scutcher, card clothing machines, Jat- 
quards, card cutters, winders, five looms 
and appropriate electric motors for each. 

A list of local firms authorized to att 
as temporary agents for American bid- 
ders as required, is available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, together with copies of specifica- 
tions. 


@ IraQ.—Total Iraqi imports of indus- 
trial machinery dropped from $2,470,071 
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in 1939 to $1,093,061 in 1940, a decline of 


56 percent. Decreased imports from 
England, formerly the chief source of 
supply, totaling $509,919 in 1940, com- 

ed with $1,535,334 in 1939, accounted 
for most of the decline. Imports from 
Germany. totaled $2,121 in 1940 against 
$299,934 in 1939. Iraqi statistics show 
the United States share in this trade as 
$458,853 in 1939 and $486,164 in 1940. 
These figures, however, are not com- 
parable with United States export sta- 
tistics, since various commodities are in- 
cluded which do not appear under the 
United States classification of industrial 
machinery. 

United States statistics show a decline 
in exports of industrial machinery to 
Iraq in 1940, compared with 1939, to 
$234,699 from $392,591. The decline af- 
fected all classes of industrial machinery. 
Construction and conveying machinery 
exports dropped to $163,347 from $206,- 
725; petroleum and gas-well drilling ap- 
paratus and parts to $29,474 from $57,- 
944: other petroleum well and refining 
machinery to $8,292 from $19,261; iron 
or steel body valves and parts for steam, 
water, oil and gas to $3,423 from $33,750; 
and air conditioning equipment and 
parts to $4,117 from $20,437. 


Iraq is essentially an agricultural 
country, but its growth during the past 
20 years has necessitated the establish- 
ment of small industries to utilize its 
raw products. A number of laws have 
been enacted to encourage such indus- 
tries. During 1940 factories were estab- 
lished for the manufacture of matches, 
laundry soap, vegetable oils, knitting 
goods, buttons, tooth paste, confection- 
ery, perfumery, mirrors, bottle crown 
corks, and production of oxygen. Exist- 
ing plants for ginning, distilling, brick- 
making, tile-making, shoe-making, and 
printing were also expanded. 


No machinery is manufactured in Iraq. 
There are no import restrictions against 
machinery and no exchange restrictions 
at this time. 

Industrial machinery is imported free 
of duty if required for an undertaking 
which has been approved by the Ministry 
of Finance. 


@ NETHERLANDS INpDIES.—Permission has 
been obtained to import machinery for 
the manufacture of dolls in Surabaya, a 
new industry. It is understood that the 
machinery is to be purchased from 
Japan. 


@ Swepen.—Imports of machinery de- 
clined during the first quarter of 1941 to 
$7,400,000 from $28,425,000 for the same 
period of 1940. Swedish machinery ex- 
ports likewise decreased, totaling $5,225,- 
000 for the first 3 months of 1941 against 
$26,725,000 for the same period of the 
preceding year. 


Manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments by the Swedish firm, Aktiebolaget 
Arvikaverken, remained steady in 1940, 
according to press reports. The value of 
stock on hand also remained unchanged. 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


@ Ecypr.—Red squill, an effective, rat- 
killing agent known botanically as Ur- 
ginea maritima, grows wild in the West- 
ern Desert of Egypt but the Horticultural 
Section of the Ministry of Agriculture 
stated that it has been impossible in re- 
cent months to gather this plant because 
of war conditions. Red squill also grows 
wild on the coasts of Southern Italy, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and other Mediterra- 
nean countries. 


@ Nicaracua.—In an effort to solve the 
problem of obtaining ample supplies of 
pharmaceuticals from overseas without 
unusual delays, and to meet the problem 
of retail price control, importers ~f the 
pharmaceutical trade recently held a 
conference with the Director of Public 
Health in Managua. I+ was brought out 
that the outstanding difficulty was lack 
of foreign exchange to meet drafts cov- 
ering imported pharmaceutical products 
and associated merchandise. The coun- 
try is virtually dependent on such im- 
ported products, as very few prepared 
medicines and pharmaceuticals are made 
in Nicaragua. Lack of foreign exchange 
has compelled authorities to require im- 
porters of pharmaceuticals, as well as 
other importers, to reduce their orders, 
often to half the desired amount, in order 
to lessen the drain on the inadequate 
supply of exchange. Consequently, sup- 
plies and stores of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts have suffered. However, according 
to the Director of Public Health, suffi- 
cient exchange will be provided to cover 
ample supplies, and already stocks of 
certain important medicines have been 
created to meet unexpected delays in de- 
livery. Some medicines and pharma- 
ceuticals, formerly imported from Ger- 
many and, consequently, well known to 
the Nicaraguan trade, are now replaced 
by products of well-known American 
firms. 

A number of pharmaceuticals and 
medicines are subject to price control 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Public Health. These include quinine, 
syphilis treatment preparations, cheno- 
podium, and similar preparations. In 
such cases the retailer is restricted to offi- 
cial maximum prices which permit a price 
of not more than 10 percent over the 





“Old-Style” Medicines Still 
Flourish in China 


Old-style Chinese medicines continue 
to flourish, alongside western formulas. 
Even in Shanghai, where the Chinese 
community is more westernized and 
where the number of foreign and foreign- 
educated physicians is larger than in any 
other city in China, Chinese medicine 
holds its ground. 
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price paid the Bureau. Offficial price 
lists are required to be displayed in retail 
shops of all sellers. There is no indica- 
tion of a relaxation of that control, and 
it is believed possible that it may be 
extended to other associated products, 
if price advances become too rapid or 
too great. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


@ CaNnaDA.—A program intended to stimu- 
late interest in the technical aspects of 
aeronautical training has recently been 
inaugurated. Twelve British films on 
various technical and semi-technical 
subjects depicting air-force training 
which are used at the Flying Training 
School were shown before the two upper 
classes of each of the city’s 11 high 
schools. Each film was accompanied by 
an explanatory lecture given by an in- 
structor from the Flying School. Grati- 
fying results were obtained, according to 
reports. 


@ NEw ZEALAND.—During the 21 weeks 
ended May 24, 1941, 168 quota films to- 
taling 1,181,780 feet were registered in 
New Zealand, of which 17 of 123,980 feet 
were British, and 151 of 1,057,800 feet 
were non-British. In the corresponding 
period of 1940, 197 motion pictures with 
an aggregate length of 1,386,223 feet were 
registered, 29 of 216,360 feet being British 
and 168 of 1,169,863 feet non-British. 
The value of new motion-picture film 
imported from the United States during 
the 3 months ended March 31, 1941, was 
£NZ39,053, compared with £NZ39,675 in 
the corresponding period of 1940. (One 


of £NZ is equivalent to $3.2245 United 
States currency.) 


@ SwWITZERLAND.—An apparatus for 
cleansing and regenerating old and dam- 
aged films was demonstrated recently by 
the firm “Klarfilm A.-G.,” Ziirich. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, the appli- 
cation of a noninflammable solution 
with the aid of this apparatus gives to 
such films a thin, glossy surface, removes 
imperfections and makes them smooth 
and flexible. Witnesses to this demon- 
stration reported that an old film with 
cracks and spots which flickered on the 
screen, after being passed through the 
machine, could be projected with the 
same ciearness as a new film and that 
the former dull sounds were transformed 
into clear distinct tones. 

The old film is passed between two 
felt pads of the small apparatus which 
weighs only one kilogram. The nonin- 
flammable solution, with which the pads 
are saturated, is conducted by means of 
a thin rubber tube from a small tank 
suspended over the projector. The flow 
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of the solution can be regulated so that 
only very small quantities are applied to 
the undamaged parts of the film. The 
device is attached to the projector in 
such a way that the coated film can be 
immediately projected on the screen. 
The price of the apparatus, which is 
made of aluminum, is 100 francs. In or- 
der to enable uninterrupted operation, 
two such devices are required for each 
projector. 

To coat a full-length film, 1 liter of 
the solution, costing 3 francs is required. 
Since the film must be passed through 
the solution each time before projection, 
the cost of this procedure is governed by 
the number of performances daily. The 
Swiss firm claims that the coating per- 
mits a reduction in current from 25 to 15 
amperes, thus effecting also a saving in 
the cost of electricity to the exhibitor. 

Actual market for this device is limited 
to small theaters showing old films. 
Manufacture will commence in the near 
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aters, with their limited receipts, cannot 
afford the additional expense of such a 
device, in spite of its relatively low cost. 
It is believed, however, that this method 
of film regeneration may prove prac- 
ticable for 16 millimeter and other nar- 
row films used in schools and for other 
nontheatrical purposes. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums and Resins 


@ Exports of naval stores, gums, and 
resins from the United States have 
shown a downward trend during the last 
few months. Total shipments valued at 
$4,652,900 during the first 5 months of 
1941 were nearly 30 percent below the 
$6,494,500 exported in the corresponding 
period of 1940. All classes shared in this 





future. Exhibitors feel that small the- reduction. 
United States Exports of Naval Stores, Gums, and Resins 
January-May 
Item | 1940 1941 
| Quantity Value | Quantity Valuc 
Pounds j Pounds 
ee $6, 494, 541 | : $4, 652, 936 
Semeuie..... 2)... ree ___._| 95,524,000 | 2,074,125 | 46, 550, 309 962, 802 
OS aaa —_ at 76, 192, 500 1, 477, 358 54, 511, 587 1, O85, O51 
Tall oil (liquid sulfate wood resin) --- 5. 977, 456 | 111, 340 2, 695, 812 41, 129 
Tar and pitch of wood ____. a ee | 15, 744, 733 367, 002 | 7, 974, 327 191, 727 
| | 
Gallons | Gallons 


Turpentine, spirits of _ -- - 
Turpentine, wood_.__.._...---- 
(a ae ee a 


2, 301, 535 721, 709 
1, 139, 397 347, 345 


970, 707 557, 707 


1, 767, 110 
681, 695 
679, 445 $27, 977 





@ New ZEALAND.—Kauri gum normally 
finds its best market in the United King- 
dom. More than half of the 1939 pro- 
duction was exported to the British Isles, 
and the United States was the next-best 
customer. Production of this gum is de- 
clining as a result of insufficient labor 
supply. 

Export prospects are reported as not 
bright, because of a shortage of shipping 
space and a distinct falling off in demand 
in the United Kingdom. No change is 
expected in purchases of the gum in the 
United States, where linoleum grades 
and lower grades of varnish gums are in 
demand. Current hostilities have 
caused the loss of all continental Euro- 
pean markets. 

In Auckland, the center for the kauri- 
gum trade, the price in June of this year 
Was up about 20 percent for all types 
except the high luxury grades, which 
remained unchanged. 

Exports of kauri gum from New Zea- 
land amounted to 221 hundredweight 
valued at £13,074 during the first 3 
months of 1941, compared with 540 hun- 
dredweight valued at £25,943 during the 
corresponding 3 months of 1940. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ The Metals Reserve Co., a subsidiary 
of the United States Federal Loan 


Agency, has completed arrangements to 


buy up to 225,000 short tons of Canadian 


and Mexican lead during the second 


half of 1941 to meet expanding defense 
needs in this country. Of this quantity, 
50,350 tons represents material now held 
in stockpiles by the three smelting com- 
panies with which contracts have been 
made: Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co., of Canada, Ltd., American Metal 
Co., Ltd., and American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. The rest will be delivered out 
of production during the remainder of 
1941, 

Because domestic lead production is 
only about 60 percent of domestic con- 
sumption, the lead purchased by the 
Metals Reserve Co. will be distributed 
under allocation of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management to consumers in 
the United States at prevailing prices. 


Metals Reserve Co. is paying for this 


lead 334 cents a pound, exclusive of duty, 


at Laredo, Tex., and Trail, B. C. This 


price is expected to prevent further cur- 


708, 605 
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tailment in Mexican production, which 
has been declining because of loss of 
European markets. 


@ AusTRALIA.—Investigation is report- 
edly under way looking toward the 
establishment of a sheet aluminum jn. 
dustry in Australia. The possibility of 
utilizing Australian deposits of bauxite 
is also being considered. 


The plant of the Australian Aluminum 
Co., at Granville, New South Wales, wil] 
produce structural shapes from imported 
ingot aluminum. The British Alumi- 
num Co., the Aluminum Ltd. of Canada, 
the Electrolytic Zinc Co., Ltd., and the 
Metal Manufacturers, Ltd., are reported 
to be shareholders in the Granville enter- 
prise. 


@ Canapa.—Manufacture of white-walleq 
automobile tires in Canada without the 
specific approval of the Motor Vehicle 
Controller is forbidden under an official 
order recently issued. The purpose of 
the order is to conserve the substantia] 
quantities of zinc which are used in mak- 
ing these tires white and also to save 
rubber. White-walled tires, it is pointed 
out, require more rubber than ordinary 
tires. This official ruling in connection 
with tire manufacture is in line with the 
general effort being made in the Domin- 
ion to conserve badly needed defense 
materials. 

A small mill for the production of 
tungsten on a commercial scale is to be 
built by the Consolidated Mining and 


Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd., near 
Hazelton, according to the Canadian 
press. 


@ CuHosen.—The principal gold-mining 
companies reportedly entitled to receive 
subsidy grants from the Government in- 
clude the Japan Mining Co., Chinnampo; 
Japan Nitrogenous Fertilizer Co., Konan; 
Sumitomo Mining Co., Gensan; Chosen 
Refining Co., Choko; Mitsubishi Co., Kai- 
shu; and the Sansei Mining Co., Ryu- 
gampo. 

Japanese mining interests in Chosen 
are said to be attempting to develop a 
dry-process method of gold refining, and 
in furtherance of this project the Gov- 
ernment General has appropriated 5, 
510,000 yen (about $1,291,544) for the 
current fiscal year. No details relative to 
the technical aspects of the process have 
been made public. 


The first gold dredge in the colony was 
built recently by the Maei Mining Co. 
for exploitation of the placer deposits at 
Koshu in South Chusei Province. The 
opening of a new mine at Jijo in North 
Heian Province by the Daido Mining 
Joint Stock Co. is expected soon. The 
deposits are reported to include both 
placer and magmatic gold, iron, copper, 
zinc, and other metals. 

Funds amounting to about 20,000,000 
yen (about $4,688,000) are said to have 
been advanced by the Japan Gold Pro- 
duction Development Co. for the opera- 
tion and improvement of approximately 
250 gold mines throughout Chosen. 
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@ Hone Konc.—Reexports of tungsten 
ore (65 percent WO:;) to the United States 
totaled 147 long tons in the second quar- 
ter of 1941, compared with 39 tons in 
the first 3 months of the year. Ship- 
ments to the Soviet Union are estimated 
at about 100 tons a month; exports to 
other countries, including Great Britain, 
are negligible. Shipments to Japan 
usually do not pass through Hong Kong. 

The Hong Kong representative of the 
Chinese Government reports his present 
stocks as 45 long tons, all of which is 
earmarked for Russia under the Soviet- 
Chinese Barter Agreement. Independ- 
ent dealers estimate their stocks at 118 
jong tons, of which 90 are said to be 
Japanese owned. 

Invoice prices varied from $19.50 
(United States currency) to $22.50 a 
jong-ton unit (22.4 pounds) of metallic 
content, c. i. f. New York, during the 
second quarter of the calendar year, the 
tendency being upward. The Japanese 
are said to have paid as high as $87.50 
per picul (133.3 pounds) for tungsten at 
Macau and Swatow in June. 


@ NEwrounDLAND.—Efforts are being 
made to develop magnesite and chromite 
deposits near Brigue. 


@ Peru.—The Santa Barbara mercury 
deposit near the town of Huancavelica, 
which has been idle for almost 15 years, 
is to be reopened, according to unofficial 
advices. The average mercury content of 
the ore is believed to be about 2 percent. 
Mercury also exists in the Chonta dis- 
trict of the Department of Huanuco, but 
these deposits have not been worked to 
any extent for a hundred years or more; 
there are also mercury occurrences in 
the Departments of Junin and Cuzco. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


@ InpIA—Exports of precious stones to 
the United States have risen sharply 
during the past few years. 


Etports of Precious Stones From India to 
the United States 





Precious stones 1938 1939 1940 


Rubies $2,188 | $4,177 $182, 009 
Sapphires S40 1,949 45,031 
Emeralds 152 27, 154 
Diamonds 9?, 592 
Pearls 32, 122 95, 162 
Other 19 713 1, 072 


Total 35, 169 6,991 | 443,020 





The sharp rise in exports of precious 
stones to the United States in 1940 is at- 
tributed chiefly to the shift in world 
trade of the gem stones as a result of the 
war; India now receives its share of the 
purchases which formerly went to Paris: 
and London. It is possible that the di- 
tect contact established between Indian 
exporters and American importers may 
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result in a continuance of this Indo- 
American trade in precious stones after 
the present emergency. 

Rubies, which constitute the bulk of 
the export trade, are brought into India 
from Burma, in the rough. The stones, 
except the “stars,” are cut and shaped in 
India before being offered for sale or 
export. The sapphires and emeralds are 
imported from Burma and Ceylon, and 
sometimes from Kashmir; the pearls 
come from Bahrein Islands, Muskat, and 
parts of the Persian Gulf. India 
formerly imported cut diamonds from 
Belgium and the Netherlands (chiefly 
from the former). Only a few diamonds 
are exported, and most of these enter 
the domestic market. It is understood 
that Bombay merchants are buying up 
available diamonds in the hope of better- 
ing prices later. 


@ Mexico.—The graphite industry of 
the Quaymas district is reported in a 
strong position. The four producing 
companies are exerting every effort to 
operate at capacity; rail transportation 
to the United States appears to be the 
only hindrance. Total exports of graph- 
ite to the United States during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1941 exceeded shipments 
in the like period of 1940 by 6,000,000 
pounds. 

No accurate data regarding production 
or stocks of graphite are available, but 
normally the Sonora output is believed to 
correspond closely with declared ship- 
ments to the United States. Because of 
shortage of transportation facilities, 
stocks in warehouses at the close of the 
second quarter were estimated to have 
been about 1,500 short tons, which is 
considerably less than the 7,000 tons 
estimated to have been on hand at the 
end of the first quarter of the year. 


Amorphous Graphite Shipments to the 
United States 





Quarter 1989 1940 1941 ! 


Pounds Powads Pounds 
First 6 024,124 | 8,821,037 | 8, 276, 333 
Second 5, 644, 333 | 2,986,019 | 8, O70, 484 
rhird 3, 728, 542 |10, 778, 757 
Fourth 2, 743, 561 | 7,415,912 


Total 18, 139, 560 (29, 101, 725 |16, 346, 817 





| First 6 months. 


The export price of amorphous graph- 
ite of 80 to 82 percent carbon content 
increased to $11 a short ton, f. o. b. 
point of shipment in Mexico, in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1941, from $10.60 in the 
first quarter of the year. 

A graphite processing plant is being 
erected in Mexico. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


@ Brazit.—Staplers are used exten- 
sively. There is a limited local produc- 
tion of both staplers and staples, prin- 
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cipally of the office type, but the bulk 
of the heavy-duty equipment is im- 
ported from the United States. 


@ Costa Rica—Demand for industrial 
staplers is not important. Office stap- 
lers have a fair market, particularly if 
they are competitive in price. 


@ Dominican Repusiic.—Imports of 
typewriters were valued at $24,200 in 
1938 and $25,042 in 1939; approximately 
85 percent came from the United States. 


© Iran.—Imports of office furniture, ex- 
cept safes, strong boxes, and paper or 
envelope racks, are prohibited under the 
Trade Monopoly Law of 1931. 

Imports of safes and strong boxes 
totaled about $2,000 in the year ended 
March 20, 1940, of which Great Britain 
supplied more than 85 percent. 

Typewriters account for 85 percent of 
the imports of “Typewriters, calculating 
machines, postage-stamp and _ticket- 
vending machines,” valued at about $20,- 
000 during the year ended March 20, 
1940. Calculating and adding machines 
account for 15 percent, and duplicating 
machines for 1 percent. Other devices, 
such as bookkeeping machines and cash 
registers, are practically unknown. 

Countries of origin were Germany, 70 
percent; Sweden, 13 percent; Great 
Britain and Switzerland, each 5 percent; 
and the United States, 3 percent. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


@ Brazit.—Increased United States de- 
mand for vegetable oils has served to 
stimulate Brazilian interest in greater 
production of oil seeds and nuts, which 
are available in wide variety throughout 
the Republic. The most important of 
these are cottonseed, castor beans, coco- 
nuts, babassu nuts, and oiticica seeds. 
From the standpoint of the United 
States, the three outstanding items in 
this field are castor beans, babassu nuts, 
and oiticica seeds. 

Brazil now claims to rank seventh 
among world suppliers of vegetable oils, 
largely as a result of its exports of cot- 
tonseed oil. Castor-bean production 
ranks second in importance to cotton- 
seed; and because of the low price pre- 
vailing for cotton, it is likely that pro- 
duction of castor beans will be consid- 
erably expanded. Brazilian production of 
babassu nuts has been steadily rising, 
but the current output is only a small 
fraction of the available supply. 

The great bulk of Brazil’s cottonseed 
production is pressed locally, and about 
half the oil produced therefrom is ex- 
ported. A large proportion was sent to 
the United States in recent years. On 
the other hand, the greater part of the 
castor-bean crop is shipped to the Amer- 
ican market; exports of castor oil are 
negligible. Exports of babassu nuts, 
nearly all of which go to the United 
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States, are likewise of much greater im- 
portance than those of the oil. The 
oiticica industry in Brazil has benefited 
from the decreased United States imports 
of tung oil from China. While the Bra- 
zilian product does not entirely replace 
tung oil, it has proved to be an excellent 
substitute in the paint industry. 

Brazilian production of oil seeds and 
nuts is placed at 1,354,000 metric tons, of 
which over a million tons represent cot- 
tonseed. Brazil has 138 vegetable-oil fac- 
tories whose output in 1938 amounted to 
approximately 180,000 metric tons. 

Murumuru shipments from Para to the 
United States have averaged about 2,600 
tons in the past three seasons; tucum oil 
production is small. The Brazilian mar- 
ket also offers cumaru beans, dende nuts 
or kernels, jaboti, ucuuba seed, pracaxi 
nuts, piassava nuts, and copaiba oil, not 
extensively exported at present, to poten- 
tial importers in the United States. 

The market outlook is generally favor- 
able; however, difficulties are experienced 
in bringing oiticica and castor beans out 
of Ceara by railroad to the coast, and 
shipping facilities are limited. 


@ Curva—Tung-oil prices were higher 
and stocks lower at Hankow and Hong 
Kong during June. There were no June 
arrivals of the oil at Hankow. Sales 
totaled 235 tons shipped by a German 
firm and 35 tons by the Japanese. June 
prices opened at 380 Chinese dollars per 
picul of 13343 pounds (about $US0.157 
per pound) and closed at the end of the 
month at 400 Chinese dollars per picul 
(or $US0.167 per pound). Stocks of oil 
on hand at the end of June were esti- 
mated at 1,160 tons. 

Arrivals of oil at Hong Kong were re- 
ported as 288 long tons, consigned to in- 
dependent dealers. Quotations for tung 
oil at the end of June were 172 Hong Kong 
dollars per picul in bulk, or $US0.323 per 
pound. Estimates placed the stocks held 
by Chinese Government representatives 
at the end of the month at about 300 
tons. Official import statistics of tung 
oil into Hong Kong during May are not 
yet available. 


@ Honc Konc.—Authorities in Hong 
Kong are now pooling all traffic in soy- 
beans and peanut oil, and will probably 
soon include cocoanut oil, according to 
reliable information. All imports of 
such commodities are taken into Govern- 
ment stocks and similar quantities are 
released, provided there is a 3 to 4 
months’ supply on hand. This practice 
maintains reserves and prevents spoilage. 


@ Swepen.—It is estimated that Sweden 
will obtain from its 1941 oilseed crop ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 kilograms of vege- 
table oils. 

The margarine factory of the Swedish 
Cooperative Union delivered 9,710,000 
kilograms of margarine during 1940, a 
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38-percent decrease from deliveries of 
15,580,000 kilograms in 1939. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


@ ARGENTINA.—The Argentine paint in- 
dustry has shown further expansion in 
recent years, with the result that most of 
the domestic demand for paint products 
is now supplied by domestic manufac- 
turers. The local industry is reported to 
be qualified to supply most of the Argen- 
tine requirements of ready-mixed paints, 
lacquers, and other finishes. Import 
permits are required before these com- 
modities may be received in Argentina 
and it is reported that these permits are 
very difficult to procure. 

United States exports of specified paint 
products to Argentina in 1940 are shown 
in the following table: 


Exports of Paint Products From the 
United States to Argentina 
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1940 
Commodity 


Quan- 
| tity 


Value 


Paste paints pound _|150, 766 | $31, 100 

Kalsomine or cold-water paints._.do 14, 813 2, 025 
Nitrocellulose lacquers, pigmented 

gallons , 

Nitrocellulose lacquers, clear do 14, 800 
Thinrers for nitrocellulose lacquers 

gallons 

Ready-mixed paints, stains, and 

enamels gallons 


57,771 | 118, 442 
30, 483 


60,830 | 41, 123 


$2,459 | 142,916 





@ UNION oF SouTH AFRIcA.—The domes- 
tic paint industry of the Union is grow- 
ing and affords a considerable market 
for imported pigments. 

Normally such pigments as are im- 
ported originate in the United Kingdom; 
of late, however, Union paint manufac- 
turers have looked to the United States 
for a substantial share of their require- 
ments. 

United States exports of mineral earth 
and chemical pigments to the Union of 
South Africa (exclusive of lampblack, 
carbon, and gas blacks) amounted to 
2,600,000 pounds valued at $123,400 in 
1940, compared with 1,100,000 pounds 
valued at $35,800 during the preceding 
year. 

In the first quarter of 1941 shipments 
amounted to 1,700,000 pounds valued at 
$66,800. 


@ UnitTep Kincpom.—Value of paint sold 
annually in the United Kingdom aggre- 
gates between £20,000,000 and £30,000,- 
000 of which between 20 and 25 percent 
represents exports, according ta the Sec- 
retary to the Paint Industry Export 
Group. The number of companies in 
the British paint industry is in the re- 
gion of 450, of which approximately 130 
participate in export trade. 

During the first year of its existence, 
the Paint Industry Export Group has 
been able to establish a number of meas- 
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ures which should prove of lasting vajy, 
to the paint industry during the jp. 
tensely competitive export Conditions 
likely to exist in the post-war years, the 
secretary said. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


@ CuiLte.—Domestic production of plain 
and inexpensive printed wallpapers jg 
understood to be sufficient to meet most 
national requirements. The market for 
imported wallpaper is confined largely, 
therefore, to varieties not produced in 
Chile. In the past most of Chile’s im. 
ports of wallpaper were supplied by Ger. 
many, the United States, the Uniteq 
Kingdom, and Belgium, with lesser 
quantities arriving from France and the 
Netherlands. In 1939, the United States 
supplied 6,615 pounds of such paper, 

Imports in 1940 amounted to 29,000 
gross kilograms (63,800 pounds), the 
United States share of which is not 
known. 

United States export statistics show 
Chile as a destination for 3,000 rolls of 
wallpaper valued at $617 during 1949, 


@ Ecypt.—The Ministry of Finance of 
the Egyptian Government received bids 
opening July 15, 1941, for annual sup- 
plies of paper, printing, and binding ma- 
terial. It is possible that on account of 
war conditions and insufficient bidding, 
this tender may be readvertised for open- 
ing at some future date permitting 
American firms to participate. 

Among the items specified are in- 
cluded: Printing paper, 2,400 tons 
(short) ; binding board, 173 tons (short); 
binding cloths, 76,000 meters; glue, 8,500 
kilograms; stitching wire, 6,500 kilo- 
grams; and printing ink, 3% short tons. 

A list of local Egyptian firms author- 
ized to act as temporary agents for 
American firms and copies of tenders are 
available from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


@ Urvucuay.—A quota has been granted 
for the importation from Canada of 
newsprint to the value of $250,000 (United 
States currency) at the free rate of 
exchange. 


@ VENEZUELA. — Adding-machine rolls 
manufactured locally are being retailed 
by local office supply houses; until recent 
months these firms dealt principally in 
the imported product. This is attributed 
to the fact that since October 1940 4 
strict exchange control policy has been 
in force in Venezuela and dealers report 
that the Import Control Commission is 
reluctant to grant permits for the entry 
of imported adding-machine rolls. How- 
ever, it is understood that a small import 
trade still exists in these articles. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


@ AvustraLiA.—The rationing of gasoline 
has resulted in sales of all kinds of motor 
vehicles declining to a low level. Further 
restrictions on the use of gasoline are 
expected at an early date. 


@ Cusa—Demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts in Cuba is supplied by importation 
and domestic production. There is a 
sizable production of “natural gasoline” 
for the field at Motembo in Las Villas 
(formerly Santa Clara) Province, and a 
yery small production of petroleum from 
a field at Bacuranao in Habana Province; 
also, a refining company has been en- 
gaged for several years in exploration 
and drilling activities in various parts of 
the Island. The refinery at Belot (near 
Habana) produces gasoline, kerosene, 
lubricating oil, lubricating greases, fuel 
oil, gas oil, Diesel oil, and relatively minor 
amounts of other products. Another 
smaller refinery, located near Habana, 
produces a paint thinner, kerosene, and 
gas oil. 

Imports of crude petroleum and refined 
products during 1940 totaled 766,653 
metric tons valued at $5,897,494, com- 
pared with 801,527 tons valued at $6,- 
$64,469 in 1939, according to Cuban offi- 
cial statistics. Imports of crude and 
refined petroleum products, on a value 
basis, represented 6 percent of total Cu- 
ban imports, in comparison with 7 per- 
cent and 5 percent in 1939 and 1938, 
respectively. Details of petroleum prod- 
uct imports furnished by the Direccion 
General de Estadistica are as follows: 


Cuban Imports of Petroleum and Refined 
Products 


{In metrie tons] 





| 
Product 1039 1940 
| 


Asphalts... _- 539 | 389 


Refinable crude petroleum | 139,816 | 117,128 
Fuel oil. ..._- ie | 592,753 | 576, 536 
Gasoline... .- seas 57,063 | 64, 531 
Benzine....._. . | 16 4 
Other light products _ - . | 18 12 
Tractorine 5 4 
Paint, varnish, and naphthas 546 | : 
Kerosene 11 | 12 
Lubricating oils. . 9,008 | 6,644 
Gas oi] and fuel oil 18 | 97 
Vaseline ee 395 | 255 
Axle grease , 5 148 | 4 
Paraffin wax 1,737 | 1,042 
Total | 802,073 | 09,053 





The United States is the most im- 
portant source of supply, by value, of 
Cuban imports of petroleum products, 
having supplied $3,364,372 worth during 
1940, out of a total for all countries of 
$5,897,494, or more than 57 percent. 
This percentage compares with 67 and 
72, for 1939 and 1938, respectively. 

The Netherlands West Indies was next 
in importance, furnishing products 
valued at $2,183,026, or 37 percent of the 
total. Venezuela was the source of $301,- 
096 worth, or slightly more than 5 per- 
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cent. A few other countries provided 
insignificant quantities. 

Shipments from the United States in 
1940 were made up of practically all 
classes of petroleum products. The bulk 
of supplies from the Netherlands West 
Indies consisted of fuel oil (approxi- 
mately 82 percent of Cuba’s total im- 
ports). Crude petroleum for refining 
was mostly imported from the United 
States (about 85 percent of the total), 
the remainder coming from Venezuela. 
Mexico furnished a small quantity of fuel 
oil (approximately 1 percent of the 
total), and some paraffin wax was 
brought in from the United Kingdom 
(about 15 percent). 


Radio 


@ Inp1A.—Broadcasting equipment for 
the 100 KW short-wave transmitter to 
be installed at Delhi has been ordered 
from England, and is expected to be re- 
ceived in India early in 1942. The new 
transmitter is 10 times as powerful as 
any Indian broadcasting station now 
operating. Work is progressing on the 
design of the station buildings, aerial 
system, and power supply. 

The new short-wave transmitter, will 
be used for foreign broadcasts and for 
improving the broadcasting service to In- 
dian listeners. Programs will be trans- 
mitted to European countries, Africa, 
the Far East, and the Middle East. 
Various wave lengths in the short-wave 
bands will be used, depending on the 
time of day and the countries being 
served. 


@ Union or SoutH Arrica.—Imports of 
radio receiving sets dropped about 41 
percent during the month of February 
1941, compared with receipts during the 
preceding month. There was also a 
sharp decline in imports of accessories. 

Imports of receiving sets numbered 
5,983 valued at £35,046 in February 1941, 
compared with 10,119 units valued at 
£56,961 during the preceding month. Re- 
ceipts from the United States during 
these periods declined in number from 
8,974 to 5,237 and in value from £49,605 
to £30,183. 

Imports of accessories declined in 
value from £13,052, to £9,006 during 
these periods; receipts from the United 
States from £10,540 to £6,317. 


Railway 
Equipment 


@ CuInA.—It is reported that few freight 
cars are available for shipping goods 
from Tsingtao to interior points, the rea- 
son being that the major portion of the 
rolling stock has been requisitioned by 
the Japanese Army for transporting 
troops from Manchuria to points in 
North, Central, and South China. 


@ SwWITZERLAND.—Use of trolley busses has 
been incréased by the shortage of gaso- 
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line and by difficulties in connection with 
operation of motor vehicles with substi- 
tute fuels. Experience in the past 3 
years has shown that this type of trans- 
portation is most practicable in Switzer- 
land over regular routes with steep 
gradients and a moderate volume of traf- 
fic. However, a shortage of raw mate- 
rials for the.construction of busses and 
overhead cables constitutes a serious ob- 
stacle to an expansion of trolley bus 
traffic. 


Trolley busses are now operated in 
Zurich, Bern, Lausanne, Winterthur, 
Biel, and Neuchatel. In certain localities 
such busses are used also for overland 
transportation over short distances. 

In view of the shortage of railroad 
freight cars an appeal was addressed to 
all Swiss freight carriers to dispose of 
cars with the utmost expeditiousness. 
Speedier loading and unloading of cars, 
especially during week ends, was ex- 
pressly urged. The Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways had an average of 18,913 freight 
cars constantly in operation in 1940. 

Seasonal traffic, military requirements 
and the fact that cars were in use abroad 
were the causes of the shortage. Swiss 
freight cars are still used in all countries 
contiguous to Switzerland, and even fur- 
there afield, in order to collect foodstuffs 
and raw materials for Swiss industries. 


e@ U.S.S. R.—tThe railways will receive 
6,500,000,000 rubles (about $1,226,550,- 
000) for capital investments in 1941, or 
55 percent more than in 1940. A sub- 
stantial proportion of these funds is to 
be spent for repairs to existing tracks 
and rolling stock. 


Rubber and 
Products 


@ BritIsH MALAYA.—The rubber market 
was comparatively steady during May 
1941, despite the many political upsets 
and rumors of control. The outlook 
regarding the shipping situation remains 
uncertain. 

Imports of rubber into Malaya during 
May 1941 totaled 21,751 tons, compared 
with 26,851 tons in April. 

Malaya’s gross rubber exports during 
May amounted to 74,647 tons against 
67,321 tons during April. Shipments to 
the United States during May were esti- 
mated at 59,000 tons, compared with esti- 
mated shipments during the previous 
month of 44,400 tons. 

Preliminary figures indicate a produc- 
tion in Malaya of 56,877 tons during 
April, despite the effects of strikes and 
the wintering season. 

Dealer’s stocks in the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Malay States at the end 
of April totaled 33,579 tons and 15,494 
tons, respectively, a grand total of 
49,073 tons for all Malaya. Port stocks 
totaled 14,268 tons at the end of April. 
Total Malayan port and dealers’ stocks 
were 63,341 tons, compared with 51,368 
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tons at the beginning of the month. 
Malayan estate stocks at the end of April 
amounted to 31,981 tons, compared with 
33,990 tons at the beginning of the 
month. 

Rubber shipments during May to the 
United States and the nationality of 
vessels involved are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Rubber Shipment to the United States 


[In tons] 





Nationality of vessel From From | From 








| Singapore} Penang | Malaya 
eee 40, 292 | 11, 427 51,719 
_ cote 1, 206 | Pie cae 1, 286 
Norwegian -.-.....-..-..- ayes Fc... 3, 733 
Totel..........] 45,311 11,427 | 56,738 








@ Canapa.—According to an order issued 
by the Motor Vehicle Controller on June 
28, 1941, no company shall, after July 
5, 1941, make any white-walled tires, un- 
less licensed by the Controller so to do. 
This action is in line with the general 
effort to conserve badly needed defense 
materials. As a consequence, a con- 
siderable amount of rubber will be saved, 
as white-walled tires use more rubber 
than the ordinary tires. 


@ SwepenN—The rubber factory at 
Gislaved, owned by the Swedish Coop- 
erative Union, increased its sales in 1940 
by 2,600,000 crowns to 13,700,000 crowns. 


Shipbuilding 


@ Banamas.—A project is under con- 
sideration to build small boats in the 
Bahamas for use by the United King- 
dom. Three men connected with the 
British Admiralty are now in Nassau 
to investigate the possibilities. 


@ SweEpEen.—It is reported that German 
shipowners have so far signed contracts 
with Swedish shipbuilding yards for a 
total of 140,000 deadweight tons of ship- 
ping; 90,000 tons to be completed before 
1943 and 50,000 tons for delivery during 
1943. The major portion of the required 
material, especially that for the con- 


struction of the hulls, will be supplied 
by Germany. 

The Gotaverken Shipbuilding Yard 
launched recently a motor-driven tank 
vessel of 16,800 deadweight tons which 
is the largest ship ever built in Scandi- 
navia. The propelling machinery con- 
sists of one 2-stroke, single-acting 
Gotaverken Diesel motor of 7,000 indi- 
cated horsepower, calculated to give the 
vessel a speed on full cargo of 14 knots. 

This vessel is the first to be built 
according to a new system, invented and 
patented by the Gotaverken with corru- 
gated, whole-welded transverse and 
lengthwise compartments. By this sys- 
tem all compartment and bulkhead stays 
can be dispensed with, making the hull 
considerably lighter, it is stated. 


Special Products 


@ Brazit.—An appreciable demand 
exists in Brazil for imported tooth- 
brushes even though the domestic in- 
dustry supplies a fairly large part of the 
local requirements. Refillable tooth- 
brushes are not manufactured locally, 
but fair quantities are imported. The 
same duty (rate per dozen) is levied on 
refills as on the complete brush, hence 
the latter are preferred. 


@ CoLomsiA.—The Colombian Govern- 
ment Map Printing Department is desir- 
ous of contacting American firms which 
specialize in military map printing. 

Formerly such maps were printed for 
the Colombian Government in Switzer- 
land; under present conditions, however, 
this source has become uncertain. 

Some 20 maps will be needed in the 
near future. 

Correspondence in connection with 
this inquiry should be addressed to the 
Institute Geografico, Military Catastral, 
Carrera 7, No. 52-82, Bogota, Colombia. 


@ Iran—The market for’ spectacle 
frames and mountings is limited. In the 
year ended March 20, 1940, imports of all 
kinds of spectacle frames with or with- 
out mountings were valued at 124,058 
rials, of which Japan supplied 27,068, 
Germany 25,855, Great Britain 24,920, 
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France 24,307, Italy 15,025, British India 
5,287, and the United States 364 riajs. 

Spectacles come under the quota for 
cinematographic, photographic ang 
optical goods which was 4,000,000 rials 
for the year ended March 20, 1941. New 
quotas have not been published but are 
expected to be about the same as during 
the last fiscal period. (One ria] jg 
equivalent to around $1.) 


@ SwitzerLanp.—In the first quarter of 
1941 Switzerland exported to the Uniteg 
States 526,387 items classified as watches 
and parts, a decline of 28 per cent, com. 
pared with the same pericd of 1940. The 
valuation of 11,365,000 Swiss francs, 
however, was only 8 percent below the 
value of such exports in the first quarter 
of 1940. 

The quantity of jewels exported to the 
United States during these periods in- 
creased 9-fold in quantity to 5 quintals, 
and the valuation of 486,000 Swiss francs 
was 159 percent larger than in the first 
quarter of 1940. (1 Swiss franc is equiva- 
lent to around $0.23; 1 quintal is equal to 
220.46 pounds.) 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


@ Brazit.—Exports of raw cotton ag- 
gregated 40,720 metric tons (183,000 
bales) during May 1941; approximately 
one-half was destined for Canada. 

Most of the exports credited to the 
United States in the following table 
actually represent cotton shipped to 
Canada via the United States. 


Brazilian Exports of Raw Cotton in May 
1941 











@ CHINA—Raw cotton imports into 
China in May totaled 93,267 bales, which 
included 55,851 bales of Indian cotton 
and 17,138 bales from Brazil. Reexports 
of raw cotton totaled 200 bales during 
the month. 

Unsold stocks of raw cotton on hand 
at Shanghai at mid-July were estimated 
to have totaled 27,000 bales, of which 
10,000 were Indian and 8,000 bales were 
Chinese cotton. At that time cotton 
yarn stocks aggregated 282,000 bales (of 
420 pounds average weight), of which 
178,000 were Chinese and 104,000 Japa- 
nese yarns. 

Arrivals of domestic cotton at Shang- 
hai continued to be small and were 4l- 
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most exclusively for Japanese-owned 


mills. Imports of cotton from abroad 
nave been holding up better than had 
been expected, and stocks of raw cotton 
at Shanghai are estimated to be sufficient 
to meet mill requirements at the present 
rate of consumptoin for 4 or perhaps 5 
months. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ BritisH InDiA.—Imports of rayon piece 
goods from the United States are nor- 
mally unimportant but in recent months 
certain kinds of American rayon fabrics 
have been introduced into India in con- 
siderable volume and are reported to be 
meeting an excellent demand particu- 
larly the material known as “sharkskin.” 

Local merchants are interested in 
“sharkskin,” since this suiting has not 
been encountering competition from 
rayon fabrics of Indian manufacture nor 
from the types of rayon cloth usually sold 
in the Indian market by Japanese manu- 
facturers. 


@ Germany.—Production of staple fiber 
aggregated 250,000 metric tons in 1940, 
and for the first time exceeded the pro- 
duction of continuous filament rayon 
yarn, according to the German Institute 
for Business Research. Production of 
staple fiber in Germany has been stead- 
iy expanding, having increased from 
102,000 metric tons in 1937, to 154,000 
tons in 1938, and to 192,000 metric tons 
in 1939. 

One of the largest German producers 
of staple fiber, Phrix, of Hamburg, has 
concluded an arrangement with a lead- 
ing Norwegian pulp producer, Borre- 
gaard, for the joint establishment of a 
new staple fiber company to be known as 
A/S Norsk Cellull-Fabrik. The new 
plant’s initial capacity is expected to be 
between 20 and 25 metric tons of fiber 
daily, according to the German textile 
trade press. 

The same source has given credence to 
areport from Belgium to the effect that 
the leading producer of rayon in that 
country Fabelta, has established a staple 
fiber company at Brussels to be known as 
the Societe Belge de Fibranne. The re- 
ported capitalization of the new concern 
is 60,000,000 Belgian francs. 


Wearing Apparel 


@ AUsTRALIA.—Heavy demand for wear- 
ing apparel developed in June, owing 
largely, it is explained, to the fear of 
shortages. It is reported that the mili- 
lary establishment is taking most of the 
output of textile and woolen mills. 


¢ CoLomp1a.—Good demand for wom- 
t's hosiery exists in Colombia, and most 
lading United States firms are repre- 
sented. Nylon hosiery has been on the 
market less than a year, but is becom- 
ig very popular, and sells at 3 to 4 
pesos per pair, while the average silk 
husiery is priced at 1 or 2 pesos, depend- 
i on quality. Although lace and net 
Sockings are available, they are not pop- 
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ular. Black hose are still used through- 
out the country. 

Colombian import statistics do not dif- 
ferentiate between hosiery for men and 
women, and data on imports of nylon 
hosiery are not available. 

Silk hosiery, totaling 11,374 net kilo- 
grams, valued at 479,362 pesos were im- 
ported during 1940. The United States 
supplied 11,164 net kilograms with a 
value of 468,570 pesos. (The peso is 
equivalent to $0.57 in United States cur- 
rency.) During the same period, im- 
ports of rayon hosiery totaled 1,507 net 
kilograms valued at 36,640 pesos, of which 
the United States supplied 1,455 kilo- 
grams valued at 36,174 pesos. 

Imports of rayon hosiery reached a 
peak in 1937 when a total of 4,116 kilo- 
grams valued at 54,973 pesos were im- 
ported into Colombia. The 1938 imports 
of rayon hosiery declined to 3,282 kilo- 
grams and rose to 3,556 kilograms in 
1939 with a declared value of 44,863 and 
44,761 pesos, respectively. 

The following table shows the quan- 
tity and value of the United States ex- 
ports of the various types of hosiery to 
Colombia during 1940: 


United States Exports of Hosiery to 
Colombia During 1940 





Quan- 
tity 


Description (dosent Value 

| pairs) | 

Cotton: | 
Women’s | 3,142) $4,061 
Children’s 10,221 | 12,608 
Men’s -..| 4,152] 8,047 

Silk | 

Women’s and Children’s seamless.| 12, 355 37, 455 
Women’s full-fashioned | 18,814 | 124, 242 
Men’s.. iain Shiba | 809 | 3,162 

Rayon: | | 
Women’s and Children’s | 1,828) 10,828 
Men's ...| 1,811 | 4,687 





During the first 3 months of 1941, the 
United States exported 1,128 dozen pairs 
of women’s and children’s nylon hosiery 
to Colombia, valued at $10,718. The 
largest shipments were made in March 
when 643 dozen pairs were exported, 
against 407 dozen pairs in January and 
only 78 dozen pairs in February. Ex- 
ports to Colombia from the United States 
of rayon and other synthetic fiber hosiery 
for women and children totaled 360 dozen 
pairs valued at $809 in March. There 
were no exports of such hosiery during 
January and February 1941. A total of 
213 dozen pairs of men’s socks valued at 
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$581 were exported during the first quar- 
ter of 1941. 

The United States imported from 
Colombia 5 dozen pairs of woolen hose 
valued at $87 during 1940. 


@ Inv1a.—Ladies’ silk and rayon hosiery 
are in demand, especially in the city of 
Bombay, which imports more than 40 
percent of all such merchandise coming 
into India. In medium and _ better 
grades of ladies’ hosiery, those of United 
States manufacture are said to be most 
popular. 

Japanese competition is not felt to the 
same extént in the better and medium 
grades of ladies’ silk and rayon hosiery 
as with the lower priced varieties. Be- 
fore the war, German and Czecho- 
slovakian rayon and mercerized hosiery 
received a fair share of the market. 
Bombay merchants feel this market can 
be successfully entered by United States 
exporters if they can supply the popu- 
lar shades and styles. 

The demand of ladies’ hosiery is 
largely from Europeans, Anglo-Indians, 
and a certain section of the Parsee popu- 
lation. A very small percentage of the 
wealthier Indian population may also 
be considered as potential customers. 

United States exports of hosiery to 
India during 1940 totaled 12,975 dozen 
pairs valued at $50,698. This total in- 
cluded 1,398 dozen pairs of womens’ and 
children’s rayon stockings, valued at 
$3,396, and 5,009 dozen pairs of men’s 
rayon socks valued at $12,151. Exports 
of seamless silk hosiery for women and 
children totaled 446 dozen pairs with a 
value of $1,494, and those of the full- 
fashioned type numbered 2,472 dozen 
pairs valued at $16,218. Men’s silk socks 
exported numbered 558 dozen pairs 
valued at $1,782. 

Cotton hosiery exported from the 
United States to India during 1940 was 
valued at $16,657, and consisted of 1,412 
dozen pairs of womens’ stockings, 1,218 
dozen pairs of children’s, and 4,971 dozen 
pairs of men’s socks. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


@ Total shipments of tobacco from the 
United States during the first 5 months 
of 1941 were valued at $25,396,234 ($29,- 
875,147 in the first 5 months of 1940 and 
$42,624,709 in the corresponding 1939 
period). ‘Trade in bright flue-cured to- 
bacco, the principal export type, de- 
clined to 67,281,154 pounds in the 1941 
5-month period from 99,390,909 and 99,- 
886,603 pounds in the corresponding 
periods of 1940 and 1939. 


@ ALGERIA.—Planters have been encour- 
aged to extend their tobacco acreage, 
owing to import difficulties and to the 
fact that in France most of the tobacco 
land is situated in the north and in 
Alsace Lorraine, under German control, 
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There are approximately 100,000 acres 
of land in Algeria suited to the growing 
of tobacco; and although some of this 
will be used for cotton production, it 
seems probable that at least 65,000 acres 
will be planted to tobacco instead of the 
50,000 which has been the rule in recent 
years. The French Regie usually pur- 
chases 55 percent of the tobacco crop. 
The Netherlands and Belgium, which to- 
gether took about 7 percent of the ex- 
ports, were the only importing countries 
of any importance aside from France. 

Present prospects for the new crop are 
good, though many early sowings were 
destroyed by frosts. The weather during 
the planting season was exceptionally 
favorable, and plants have made an ex- 
cellent start. All plantations are under 
Government control. 


@ British Mataya.—Leaf-tobacco im- 
ports during 1940 totaled 1,892,616 
pounds valued at S$395,155, in compari- 
son with 2,639,720 pounds valued at 
$$505,888 in 1939. Statistics showing 
country of origin are not available for 
1940, but during 1939 the principal 
sources, in order of their importance, 
were India, Burma, Sumatra, China, the 
Philippine Islands, and Sulu. Leaf im- 
ports from the United States during 1939 
are recorded as 7,293 pounds valued at 
S$3,475. No leaf tobacco was imported 
from the United States in 1940. 

Since unmanufactured tobacco is on 
the list of prohibited imports except from 
countries within the sterling bloc, most 
of the trade has been diverted to India 
and Burma. Import-control authorities 
state that small quantities were also im- 
ported in 1940 from Sumatra, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and Sulu; arrivals from the 
last two sources were imported on the 
basis of orders placed before the pro- 
hibition became effective. 

Malayan exports of leaf tobacco in 
1940 declined to 110,620 pounds valued 
$$23,568, from 114,070 pounds valued at 
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S$32,158 in 1939. Destinations in 1939 
were Sumatra, French Indochina, Thai- 
land, and Sarawek. 

Native manufactured tobacco is con- 
sumed by Asiatics of low income. As a 
result of higher duties on most of this 
tobacco in 1939, the trade has declined 
sharply and a revival is not expected. 
Imports in 1940 totaled 1,149,786 pounds 
valued at S$568,364, compared with 1,- 
559,394 pounds valued at S$680,027 during 
1939. Principal sources of supply in 1940 
are not available; however, Thailand, 
Sumatra, and China, were chief suppliers 
in 1939, and smaller quantities came from 
Java, British India, and the Philippine 
Islands. Imports from China declined 
in 1940 owing to exchange control. 

Exports of native manufactured to- 
bacco in 1940 amounted to 498,985 pounds 
valued at S$268,558, compared with 506,- 
490 pounds valued at S$245,714 in 1939. 
The most important markets in 1939 were 
Sarawek and Sumatra; smaller markets 
were North Borneo, Netherland Borneo 
and other Netherlands islands. 


@ GERMANY.—Conclusion of an agree- 
ment between the Norwegian Govern- 
ment and Bremen tobacco dealers for the 
delivery of Oriental cigarette tobacco, 
with the approval of the German author- 
ities, was reported by the Suddeutsche 
Tabakzeitung of May 8. It is further re- 
ported that total consumption of ciga- 
rette tobacco in Norway during 1938 
amounted to 1,025,000 kilograms—625,- 
000 kilograms of Virginia and Burley to- 
bacco and 400,000 kilograms of Oriental 
grades. 

Three large private barter transac- 
tions have been concluded with Turkey, 
involving 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 reichs- 
marks, which includes 20,000,000 reichs- 
marks for deliveries of Turkish tobacco, 
as reported in the Bremer Nachrichten 
of May 18. The remainder will be cov- 
ered by shipments of other commodities. 
Germany will supply principally indus- 
trial articles of all kinds. 


United States Exports of Tobacco and Tobacco Products 



































January-May 
lype 1939 1940 1941 
i & we nae 

Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars | Pounds Dollars 

roe : — a — picts | | a poe . 
Bright flue-cured 99, 886, 603 | 29,741,565 | 99,390,909 | 18,838,208 | 67,281,154 | 15,852,727 
Burley Tee an — te _| 4,702,078 | 1,056,004 | 4,967,674 | 1,076,637 | 2,431, 272 561, 868 
Dark- tired Kentucky- Tennessee _ 23, 865, 607 2, 739, 604 | 16, 624, 318 1,992,789 | 4,713, 251 811, 667 
I Soe ee 4, 049, 857 893,107 | 2,345, 422 198,118 | 1,705, 510 | 378, 200 
Maryland and Ohio wanpet. mccepten 2, 008, 864 407,639 | 1,331,402 352, 084 819, 135 283, 113 
Green River _- 2 EL IP PRIN 1, 840, 316 510, 572 235, 130 30, 978 380, 476 44, 843 
One-sucker _ - CER SIO 522, 480 37, 700 1, 433, 101 127, 687 1, 026, 123 87, 931 
Black pe ete_. 2, 914, 479 554,648 | 2, 960,372 597,301 | 1,612,924 346, 421 
Cigar leaf see 984, 165 215, 844 975, 727 109, 881 311, 734 177, 480 
Perique_- Linch eWeutae 112, 348 50, 243 17, 144 7, 560 8, 620 3,749 
Trimmings and | d scraps. Pe oe ae 871, 018 72, 377 419, 234 35, 544 264, 035 28, 969 
Stems __ ; : 14, 369, 261 268,178 | 6, 172, 809 | 123,716 | 5, 252, 389 99, 727 

— — _—— | ——__—_——— { —\-—— -- -—— — —-__—__-—_—— 
Total leaf 156, 127, 076 | 36, 547, 571 1136, 173, 242 | 23, 790, 503 | 85,906,623 | 18, 676,724 
Cigars and cheroots.................M..| 2,327 141,177| 11, 526 | 50, 637 3, 164 87, 318 
ewate....... Pee be ek a ee 2,655,016 | 5,092,982 | 3,043,513 | 5,312,470] 3, 507, 245 f, 876, 561 
Chewing--. Aa tr * 813, 665 343, 016 697, 619 293, 577 564, ORS 214, 048 
Smoking_____- pnd lt pln Ib 370, 706 239, 734 348, 575 203, 584 489, 245 287 , 783 
Other manufacturers __. RESES: es 409, 785 220, 858 386, 465 210, 603 475, 204 251, 335 
Tobacco extract for saucing.- Ree) 216, 563 39, 371 66, 234 § 13, 773 6, 808 2, 465 
NE i ee ss us i as | 6,077, 138 | : 6, 084, 644 6, 719, 510 
SS = a See vaa--------| 42, 624, 709° 0 |. ~| 29, 875, 147 |. -| 25, 396, 234 








Nore.—Preliminary figures. 
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Copies are obtainable from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


China Has Sixteen Chemical 
Guilds 


Chinese law since 1935 has required 
all manufacturers to become members of 
recognized guilds (which in turn must 
register with the Chinese Government), 
as well as become members of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce. There are 16 
principal guilds in the chemical and 
pharmaceutical and allied trades in 
Shanghai. 


Most Seasoning Materials 
Have Been Imported 


Many seasonings can be grown com- 
mercially in the United States, but most 
of the supplies have been purchased 
abroad, where the costs of production are 
normally below those in the United 
States at pre-war market prices. 

The curtailment of supplies in 1940, 
with resulting high prices, for sage, other 
herbs, and aromatic seeds has stimulated 
a wide interest in their cultivation in the 
United States. To what extent this in- 
terest will be translated into yields that 
will tend to offset dwindling imports of 
annuals and of perennials such as sage 
this year cannot be estimated at present. 
Barring unfavorable weather, the proba- 
bilities are that the deficit in imports of 
mustard seed can be balanced by larget 
domestic productions. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, July 29. 


No. 85f—General License Issued for In- 
Transit Shipments Through the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 


The Secretary of State has issued gen- 
eral license No. GIT-P/CA, which au- 
thorizes the passage through the Canal 
Jone, without the requirement of an in- 
dividual export license, of in-transit 
shipments of articles and materials un- 
der export control to Panama from all 
other foreign destinations and from Pan- 
ama to all other foreign destinations. 
This license applies only in respect to 
shipments which are imported into or 
exported from Panama, and which pass 
in transit through the Canal Zone. 


No. 135a.—Application of Schedule Z to 
Shipments to “Blocked Nationals.” 


As announced in last week’s issue of 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, the list of 
products which may not be shipped with- 
out license to any consignee named in 
the “Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals,” issued under the Presidential 
Proclamation of July 17, has been en- 
larged through the issue of Schedule Z, 
effective July 21, 1941. 

The pamphlet presenting Schedule Z, 
since issued, contains also a supplemen- 
tary statement by the Administrator of 
Export Control explaining its scope and 
the procedure to govern shipments to 
frms on the Proclaimed List. Essen- 
tially the points made are as follows: 

1. The products listed in Schedule Z 
do not require export license for ship- 
ment to, or for the account of, any con- 
signee other than those whose names 
appear on the Proclaimed List as issued 
om July 17, or as it may later be modified. 

2.In order to distinguish permissible 
fom other consignees, exporters will be 
required to furnish the names of ulti- 
mate consignees with the Export Decla- 
tation covering the shipment, to the Col- 
ketor of Customs or the Postmaster at 
the time of exportation. 

3. Shipments of any controlled prod- 
wis may be authorized to a consignee 
vhose name appears on such Proclaimed 
lists, in exceptional cases, by the issue 
of specific licenses, when “determined 
tt such prohibition of exportation 
Would work an unusual hardship on 
American interests.” In such cases the 
plication must indicate on its face 
that the consignee is named on the “Pro- 
taimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
lonals,” and the claim of unusual hard- 
hip must be substantiated by factual 
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representation accompanying the appli- 
cation. Unless this is established, ship- 
ments to “Blocked Nationals” of articles 
under control, whether by Schedule Z or 
otherwise, are prohibited. 

4. These new arrangements supersede 
any general licenses, unlimited licenses, 
and intransit shipments under general 
licenses which may have been issued 
covering exportations to consignees on 
the Proclaimed List. Outstanding indi- 
vidual licenses to persons whose names 
appear on the Proclaimed List must be 
resubmitted to the Division of Controls, 
Department of State, and the consignor 
must establish that prohibition of ex- 
portation in the particular instance will 
work an unusual hardship on American 
interests. 

[Copies of this pamphlet containing Sched- 


ule Z are available at all field offices of the 
Department of Commerce. | 


No. 136—Schedule 14: Additional Chem- 
icals To Be Subject to Export Con- 
trol—Schedules Revised for Zine, 
Brass and Bronze, and Copper. 


Schedule 14 has been issued by the 
Administrator of Export Control, pro- 
viding for the addition of three new items 
to the list of chemicals subject to ex- 
port control. They are butanol (butyl 
alcohol or butyric alcohol) primary, sec- 
ondary, tertiary; butyl acetate; and ethyl 
acetate. The order extending coverage 
to these three items becomes effective 
on August 1, 1941. 

The same administrative order revised 
the export control schedules covering 
zinc, brass and bronze, and copper. This 
revision also is effective August 1, 1941. 


{Details are available from many field office 
of the Department of Commerce. | 


No. 137.—General Licenses Issued for Ex- 
ports for Highway Projects in Panama, 
Costa Rica, and Nicaragua 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Department of State that 
general licenses have been issued author- 
izing exportations of articles and ma- 
terials subject to export control, which 
are required for highway projects under 
supervision of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration, to Panama (General License 
No. GUS-H 19), Costa Rica (GUS-H 9), 
and Nicaragua (GUS-H 18). 

While this avoids the necessity of ap- 
plying for individual licenses for such 
shipments, the license numbers indicated 
above must appear on the Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declarations. Moreover, Collectors 
are authorized to permit such exporta- 
tions against these general] licenses only 
when they carry certification by the 
United States Despatch Agent that the 
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material meets the above-specified re- 
quirements. 


No. 138.—General Licenses Issued for 
Certain Chemicals to Canada, Great 
Britain, and the Philippine Islands 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Department of State that 
general licenses have been issued author- 
izing exportation of the following chemi- 
cals to Canada, Great Britain, and the 
Philippine Islands. While this makes un- 
necessary the application for individual 
export licenses, the appropriate license 
symbols and numbers should appear on 
the Shipper’s Export Declaration. They 
are as follows: 








Philip- 
“1 Great 
Item Canada ine 
Britain ends 

Derris root, squill, cube 

root, pyrethrum, and 

IGRI TARE SS GKU1/] GKU2| GKU 63 
Alkyd resins, urea form- 

aldehyde resins, and 
N phenol formaldehyde 

EAE ot Ee GKR1]| GKR2| GKR&@63 
MBE Soo cediteig GKX1| GKX2)| GKX 63 
Acetic acid, acetic alde- 

hyde, and formalde- 
ul ae Tidikeupcapktate GKG1| GKG2/| GKG63 

RRS TS 
—_. GKW 1 | GKW 2| GKW 63 
Buty! Acetate__........ GKY1/| GKY2]| GKY 63 
Ethyl Acetate_-.__..... GKZ1| GKZ2| GKZ63 














Advertising in Canada 


Efforts are being made to induce man- 
ufacturers and mercantile distributors to 
discontinue predictions of shortages and 
price rises in their advertising. Since 
the advent of restrictive measures in out- 
put and sale of war essentials, there has 
been a noticeable increase in advertising 
and sales promotion designed to compel 
purchase of such articles by emphasizing 
that the supply may soon be cut off or 
that the goods may shortly be available 
only at greatly increased prices. 

The Dominion Government through 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has 
suggested on several occasions that ad- 
vertising of that type is not in the public 
interest. The same view is taken by the 
Toronto Better Business Bureau, which 
warns of hoarding on the ground that an 
artificial stimulus is given to prices which 
in turn tends to bring about a rise in 
the cost of living, as well as cause pur- 
chases in advance of their needs. 

During the first half of 1941 the in- 
creased sales of automobiles, radios, and 
household appliances were undoubtedly 
brought about by the expectation of 
price advances and anticipation of short- 
ages of such supplies through diversion 
of manufacturing facilities to the produc- 
tion of war materials. 


Canada’s Arctic Radium Mine 
Suspends Operations 


Operations at the radium mine, in 
Northwest Territories, are said to have 
been temporarily suspended, as sufficient 
ore had been mined to meet refinery re- 
quirements for at least 2 years. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 


Supplemental Trade-Agreement Nego- 
tiations With CUBA 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” 
as extended by Public Resolution 61, ap- 
proved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
order 6750 of June 27, 1934, I hereby give 
notice of intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the Government of Cuba 
to supplement and amend the agreement 
signed August 24, 1934, as amended by 
the supplementary agreement signed 
December 18, 1939. 

All presentations of information and 
views in writing and applications for 
supplemental oral presentation of views 
with respect to the negotiation of such 
agreement should be submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in accordance with the announcement of 
this date issued by that Committee con- 
cerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications, and 
the time set for public hearings. 

SUMNER WELLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26, 1941. 


PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE 
FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Supplemental Trade-Agreement Nego- 
tiations With CUBA 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
August 23, 1941; closing date for ap- 
plication to be heard, August 23, 
1941; public hearings open, Septem- 
ber 8, 1941 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pre- 
sentation of views, in regard to the nego- 
tiation of a supplemental trade agree- 
ment with the Government of Cuba, of 
which notice of intention to negotiate 
has been issued by the Acting Secretary 
of State on this date, shall be submitted 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation not later than 12 o’clock noon, 
August 23, 1941. Such communications 
should be addressed to “The Chairman, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
Tariff Commission Building, Eighth and 
E Streets NW., Washington, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. on September 8, 1941, be- 
fore the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, in the hearing room of the 
Tariff Commission in the Tariff Commis- 
sion Building, where supplemental oral 
statements will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be sub- 
mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn 
to. Appearance at hearings before the 


Committee may be made only by those 
persons who have filed written state- 
ments and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for a 
hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 26th day of 
July 1941. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26, 1941. 


SCOPE OF REPRESENTATIONS 


List of Products Subject to Possible Con- 
cessions by the United States 


A list of products which will come 
under consideration for the _ possible 
granting of concessions to Cuba by the 
Government of the United States was 
issued in connection with the Depart- 
ment of State’s announcement. The re- 
lease also explains that interested per- 
sons who may wish to make representa- 
tions to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information need not confine their re- 
quests to articles appearing on this list, 
but may discuss any article of actual or 
potential interest in the import and ex- 
port trade of the United States with Cuba. 
However, only the articles contained in 
this list or in any supplementary list is- 
sued later will come under consideration 
for the possible granting of concessions 
by the Government of the United States. 

Copies of the announcement and this 
list may be obtained upon request from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, or from any of its Regional or 
District Offices, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the 
Department of State. 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 
for submit- 
ting written 


statements 


Date for oral 
presentation 
of views 


Date of issu- 


Country 
untry ance of notice 


Chile Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Argentina; May 13,1941 | June 12, 1941! | June 23, 1941 
Uruguay.| May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Cuba? July 26,1941 | Aug. 23,1941 | Sept. 8, 1941 





! Briefs on products covered by supplementary an- 
nouncement of June 6, 1941, may be submitted not later 
than June 23, 1941. 

2? Supplementary agreement. 


(Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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Trade Agreements Signed 





——$—___ 
Country | Date signed |Date effective 
van omcaoanncng - i ————————|——_. 
Onda. .... : : Aug. 24, 1934 | Sen 
Belgium. .._. cakes | Feb. 27, 1935 May 8, ja 
|, eee --| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3) 1935 
ee ee May 25,1935 | Aug. §, 1935 
a Eee | Feb. 2,1935 | Jan, 1, 1936 


Canada (see revised agree- 
ment below) -- : 

Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 
Curacao) 

Switzerland 


Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 





Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1 
Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. ie 


Honduras - .-| Dec. 18,1935 | Mar 
Colombia. - -- ...--| Sept. 13, 1935 | May o = 
Guatemala | Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, | 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 
Morocco 

Nicaragua ! _- 

Finland 

FE! Salvador 


May 6, 1936 Do. 

Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1935 
May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 193¢ 
Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 


Costa Rica | Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ? .--| Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 193 


United Kingdom, includ- | 
ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial 
Empire 

Canada (revision of agree- 
ment of 1935) : do Do. 

Turkey ’ ; | Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 

Venezuela < Nov. 6, 1939 | Dee, 16 1939 

Cuba (supplementary E 


| Nov. 17, 1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 





agreement) ea Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 28, 1939 
Canada (supplementary . 
agreement --| Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1949 
Canada (supplementary : 
agreement) _. es Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
' 





' Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 

? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with ‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 4 
cents per copy.] 





Canada Important as Chemical 
Foreign Trader 


Imports of chemicals and_ allied 
products valued at $51,824,000 in 1940 in- 
creased 18.6 percent over the $43,705,900 
value in 1939. Exports advanced to $31,- 
222.800 from $24,263,300, a gain of 29 
percent. 


Cosmetics in Palestine 

Several Jewish enterprises, including 
some of the oil and soap firms, manu- 
facture cosmetics, shaving creams, denti- 
frices, and other tioilet preparations, and 
supply a large part of the domestic re- 
quirements. Two new factories were 
established in 1939. The output of local 
factories was appreciably increased dur- 
ing 1940 owing to the difficulty in ob- 
taining products which were formerly 
imported. 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration have been 
published in the oletin Oficial at Buenos 
Aires. Opposition must be filed prior to 
the dates indicated below: 








Date before 

which oppo- 

sition must 
| be filed 


} 


| Class number and 


Trade-mark | commodity 


1941 

"i aster No. 6—Entire class Aug. 4. 
y mete No. 20—Entire class _--| Do. 
. No. 18—Entire class___| Do. 
visit No. 15—Entire class...| Aug. 18. 
Judy do ---: p | Do. 
Simplex No. 6—Entire class... _| Do. 
Austin- Western No. 5 Entire class | Do. 
Megger No. 6—Entire class | Do. 
G.H No. 20-—Entire class Do. 
Meteor No. 4 Entire class | Do. 
Gonzalez No. 23 Entire class... | Do. 
Bike Supporter No. 6—Entire class | Do. 








Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette at Rio de 
Janeiro. Opposition must be filed within 
60 days from date of publication. 
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Chile—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration have been pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from the date of publication. 








| Date of 
Trade-mark Class number and product | publica- 
| tion 
Plurafil | 1941 
American Brake- || No. 20—Adhesives, paints, | July 15 
blok. |{ varnishes, pastes. 
Gloria 
Silent Grip | No. 36—Machinery and Do. 


vehicles. 


| 
aig Darling. - \No. 47—Clothing | Do. 
Trianon, Haleon_| No. 50—Shoes in general... Do. 
Oriente | No. 65—Tea, coffee, yerba | Do. 
mate, and substitutive | 
| products. 
Ceremalt | No. 67—Special foods for Do. 
| children and invalids. | 
King’s Ransom - -|\No. 69—Wines and alcoho- | Do. 


House of Lords___|f lie beverages. 
' 





El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration have 
been published in the Diario Oficial, San 
Salvador. Opposition must be filed with- 
in 90 days from date of publication. 





| 


Class number | Date of 
Trade-mark and publi- 
commodity cation 

194] 


No. 3—-Preparations for | July 5. 
medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical uses 
Perfumes Classi- | No number—Cologne wa- | July 9. 
cos Tabu. ter, lotion, brilliantine, | 
oils, dental paste, pow- 
der, talcum, beauty 
cream, liquid beautify- 
ing preparation, rouge, 
lipstick, toilet soaps, 
face powder, extracts, 
and polishes for the 


Sulfanilamida 


nails. 

Belboi | No. 48—Perfumes and Do. 
toilet articles. 

Vitaminio No. 3—Pharmaceutical | July 10 
preparations. | 

Gluxamina No. 3—Anti-poisoning | Do. 
and tonic preparations. | 

Thiaminose No.3—Pharmaceutical Do. 
preparations. 

Stop No. 46—Candles, ordinary | July 8. 


soap, chlorine water, 
and blueing. 

Like... No. 48—Preparations for | Do. 
make-up in powder, 
paste, pencil, sticks, 
bars, and liquids; per- 
fumed liquid soaps; lo- | 
tions; creams; petroleum 

| andoils,perfumed or not, 
| for the skin and hair; 
| dentifrices; perfumes; | 
| extracts, essences, and | 
perfumed waters; cos- 
metics; dyes; varnishes | 
|} and enamels for beauti- | 
| fying; ammonia; vine- | 
gar and perfumed salts; 
deodorants and depila- | 
| tories; powder puffs; 
combs and brushes for | 
the skin, hair, and | 
teeth. 








Balt scan, TODAY | 


| 


| Date of 


Trade-mark | Commodity | publica- 
| | tion 
| 1941 
Brill Perfumery and soap | June 12 


Maltlevol Pharmaceutical and chemical | June 13 
products, drugs, veterinary 
products, insecticides. 


Panol do. _. setae! Do. 
Magsol.__- do P a Do. 
Carnol do ESR SERS 
Calhalol-E do A. on SOE 
Mobenol.__- do | Do. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations have been 
published in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video. Opposition must be filed within 
30 days from date of publication. 





| Date of 
| 
| 





Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
cae " ——| 
| 1941 
Vitaminol | Agricultural and meat prod- | July 3 
| ucts. to 9 
Promenade._.| Textiles, drygoods, ready-to- Do. 
wears. 
Pic-Nic .| Groceries, etc., except bever- Do. 
| gges. | 
Magik Transport in general. - | Do. 





China’s Cooperative Movement 


Chinese Industrial Cooperatives now 
have over 2,000 units in 16 Provinces, 
with a capital investment of 30,000,000 
yuan, and are producing goods valued at 
9,000,000 yuan monthly. Over 200 dif- 
ferent kinds of commodities are being 
produced. Chinese banking institutions 
are giving. additional support to this 
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Tung Oil Used in Recovering 
Gold 


A Chinese chemist is reported to have 
discovered a means of washing for gold 
by using wood oil instead of water. Dem- 
onstrations are said to have shown that, 
despite the high cost of tung oil, it can 
be used successfully, and that the per- 
centage of gold dust retained by the 
process exceeds that retained when water 
is employed. 


Brazil Making Use of 
Educational Films 


The use of educational films in the 
schools has steadily increased. This in- 
crease is due in part to original interest 
of the schools themselves and also to the 
excellent work being done by the Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Cinema Educativo, a 
governmental organization which receives 
its funds directly from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It buys, exchanges, and pro- 
duces its own pictures, all of which are 
made available to the schools. It is, 
however, handicapped by lack of funds 
and by the inability of many schools to 
acquire projection equipment. 


Chefoo Movies and the War 


As a result of the outbreak of war in 
Europe, the partnership between a Brit- 
ish subject and a German national, 
operating the only motion-picture theater 
at Chefoo, China, showing foreign films, 
was dissolved. This closed the only mar- 
ket at Chefoo for American films. The 
theater was reopened under Chinese and 
Japanese control and now uses only 
Chinese and Japanese films. 


Canton’s Moving Picture Houses 


The motion-picture industry in the 
Canton, China, area has suffered seriously 
as a result of Sino-Japanese hostilities 
during the past 3 years. Any influence 
which the war in Europe may have had 
upon the motion-picture industry in 
Canton has thus been completely over- 
shadowed. In 1937 more than 20 motion- 
picture theaters were operating in Can- 
ton, and about half the films featured 
were American productions. Only nine 
of these theaters are now open, holding 
an average of nine performances weekly 
and showing Chinese and Japanese films. 


Imported Olive Oil Giving Way 


to Cottonseed Oil 


There has been an almost complete 
cessation of United States imports of 
olive oil; refined cottonseed oil is a popu- 
lar replacement and of late its use as a 
salad oil has increased sharply. 
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@ The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of current interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
July 19, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $2.75 a year. The July 19 issue 
contains these articles: 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST OF CER- 
TAIN BLOCKED NATIONALS: Procla- 
mation of the President. Pages 41-43. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. Pages 43-44. 


ANALYSIS OF STATE DEPART- 
MENT APPROPRIATION FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1942. Pages 44-54. 


EXPORT LICENSING AND PRIORI- 
TIES MATTERS: Statements by Sum- 
ner Welles. Pages 54—58. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF 
CREDENCE BY THE MINISTER OF 
HAITI. Pages 58-59. 


CLOSING OF GERMAN AND ITAL- 
IAN CONSULATES IN THE UNITED 
STATES: List of Officials and Employ- 
ees Scheduled to Leave. Pages 56-65. 


SAFETY OF AMERICANS IN SYRIA 
AND LEBANON. Page 65. 


REDUCED POSTAGE RATES ON 
BOOKS TO THE OTHER AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. Page 66. 


DETAILS OF A UNITED STATES 
MILITARY MISSION TO COSTA RICA. 
Page 67. 


Other Publications 


NATIONAL UNITY AND DISUNITY. 
George Kingsley Zipf. 1941. 408 pp. 
Price $3.50. The author presents the re- 
sults of years of original research into 
the somewhat more profound economic, 
sociological, and psychological aspects of 
national unity. This volume had its 
origin in a controversy with an eminent 
social scientist over the scope of the au- 
thor’s findings in linguistic change. Dr. 
Zipf defended his concept of natural 
balance as applicable to biosocial data 
in general. As a student of social forces, 
he revisted Germany immediately after 
the establishment of the Third Reich, 
and began extending his research into 
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Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
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equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer. 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob. 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis. 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re. 
ceived by air mail will be answered by gir 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





J J | Refer- 
Commodities City and country | ences 
No, 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES: ’ 
Beer, 10,000 cases, and Scotch whisky, 1,000 cases. First quality Cairo, Egypt <—_e 714 
CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS: é 
Calcium gluconate, 10 percent solution, in glass capsules containing 10 cubic do . 714 


centimeters. Order of 100,000. 
GRAINS AND PREPARATIONS: 
Rolled oats, 50 to 75 cases monthly. 
packages. 


Each case containing 48 14-ounce 


Port-au-Prince, Haiti 715 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale, Re- 


quests for estimates of the cost of lists of | 


agency opportunities should state specifi- 


cally and in detail both the countries and © 


commodities of interest. 
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We, the people... 
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the field of nationalism. Analyzing the 
structure of the State he shows that a 
nation can be viewed as a biosocial or- 
ganism which follows precise laws of 


economic equilibrium in its internal nd 


¥ 


and international change. : 
Available from: The Principia Press 
Inc., Bloomington, Ind. a 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1941 


Vol. 











